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GERMANY AND THE U.S.S.R. 


THE announcement issued in Berlin late on the night of August 21, 
and confirmed the next morning by the Soviet Tass Agency, that 
Herr von Ribbentrop was flying to Moscow on the 23rd to sign a 
pact of non-aggression with the Soviet Union came as a bombshell, 
alike to the chancelleries and the peoples of the world (not excluding, 
apparently, Italy and Japan’). 

After a Cabinet meeting in London on August 22, the British 
Government issued a statement that Parliament would be recalled 
for August 24, and would be asked to pass through all its stages 
the Emergency Powers (Defence) Bill; in the meantime further 
measures were being taken, including the calling up of certain 
personnel of the three Services and of the A.R.P. — Further, 
referring to the report of a Russo-German non-aggression pact, 
the Government stated that they had no hesitation in deciding 
that such an event would in no way affect their obligations to 
Poland, ‘“‘ which they have repeatedly stated in public, and which 
they are determined to fulfil,’ and added that if, in spite of all 
their efforts to create conditions of confidence, others insisted 
on the use of force, they were prepared and determined to resist 
it to the uttermost. 


Startling though this latest development in the situation may 
be, the last few months have not been lacking in indications that 
some kind of German-Soviet rapprochement was afoot. At the 
time of M. Litvinov’s resignation on May 3, 1939, rumours were 
current that M. Stalin contemplated a complete reversal of Soviet 


(1) It is perhaps of interest to recall that, since 1931 the Soviet Government 
las irom time to time pressed for the conclusion of a non-aggression pact with 
Japan—always without success. 
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foreign policy in the direction of such an understanding. It was 
noted then that, in his speech to the Reichstag on January 30 
and in his reply to President Roosevelt on April 28, Herr Hitler 
had refrained from any attack on the U.S.S.R. ; there were rumours 
that on April 24 the Counsellor of the Soviet Embassy in Berlin 
had had a long talk with Baron Weizsaecker, after which he had 
left for Moscow; and at the time of Count Ciano’s conference 
with Herr von Ribbentrop at Milan in May, inspired comment 
had referred to “‘ the next step to thwart the British encirclement 
policy” and to “the results of certain negotiations with repre- 
sentatives of other Powers.”’ 

In his address to the Soviet Parliament on May 31, M. Molotov 
recalled ‘‘ Comrade Stalin’s precept ‘ to be cautious and not allow 
our country to be drawn into conflicts by warmongers who are 
accustomed to having others pull the chestnuts out of the fire 
for them’ ”’ ;! referring to Russia’s improved relations with Italy, 
he also said: ‘‘ We do not refuse to improve our trade relations 
with Germany,’ adding that though the recent Soviet-German 
trade negotiations were at the moment interrupted, there were 
signs that they might be resumed. Throughout July unofficial 
trade talks appear to have been in process in Moscow, and on 
July 21 it was announced that official negotiations had begun 
in Berlin. None the less the announcement on August 20 that 
a trade and credit agreement had been signed? caused surprise 
in London, although Pravda’s hint that the agreement might be 
‘““a serious step in the direction of an eventual improvement not 
only of the economic but also of the political relations between 
the Soviet Union and Germany” was given little prominence in 
the British press. 

At the beginning of July there were rumours that Herr von 
Papen had gone on a special mission to Moscow ; and at the end 
of the month there were renewed reports in Berlin and Tokyo 
of a plan to forestall a possible pact between France, Great Britain, 
and Russia by offering the latter a permanent guarantee of her 
integrity in exchange for neutrality in the event of a war. 

These were categorically denied in official German circles, and 
it was pointed out that there already existed a perfectly adequate 
Russo-German treaty which amounted to a non-aggression pact. 


In this connexion, indeed, it is worth noting how little difference 
has actually been made in Russo-German relations—for all practical 
purposes—by the violent “ anti-Red”’ attacks which have con- 
stantly emanated from the Nazi press and platform during the last 
few years. 





(1) See the summary in the Manchester Guardian, June I, 1939. 
(2) See the Chronology, under Germany. External Affairs. 
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For those relations are still nominally based on the Rapallo 
Treaty, signed on April 16, 1922, by Dr. Rathenau and M. Ciéerin 
at a time when the two Powers still had common ground in their 
resentment against the ex-Allies. By this Agreement both parties 
renounced any claims to compensation for damage caused by the 
War and Revolution ; renewed diplomatic and consular relations ; 
guaranteed reciprocally most-favoured-nation treatment in the 
economic sphere ; and provided for co-operation “in meeting the 
economic needs of both countries.” 


In 1926 the bonds between the two nations were drawn closer 
by the signature (on April 24) of a five-year treaty at Berlin. This 
was extended by a Protocol of June 24, 1931, which had not, how- 
ever, been ratified when Herr Hitler came to power. The singular 
fact is that in spite of the anti-Russian policy expounded in Mein 
Kampf, the Berlin treaty was actually ratified by a Nazi Govern- 
ment on June 30, 1933. It is, therefore, worth noting its contents. 


The first article stated that relations should continue to be based 
on the Rapallo Treaty, and that the two Governments should remain 
in friendly touch in order to promote an understanding with regard 
to all political and economic questions ; the second, that, should 
one of the parties “‘ despite its peaceful attitude ’’ be attacked by 
one or more Third Powers, the other party should observe neutrality 
for the whole duration of the conflict ; the third, that if, in similar 
circumstances or “‘ at a time when neither of the Contracting Parties 
is engaged in warlike operations,” a coalition was formed between 
Third Powers with a view to the economic or financial boycott of 
either of the Contracting Parties, the other undertook not to adhere 
to such a coalition. 


The Protocol of 1931 had renewed this treaty indefinitely, but 
at the time of its ratification in 1933, it was stipulated that it could 
be denounced by either side at one year’s notice. So far, neither 
side has done so. 


While considerations of space forbid more than the barest 
outline of Soviet-German relations since 1933, it is interesting to 
note that it was not until after the conclusion of the Soviet pacts 
of mutual assistance with France and Czechoslovakia, and the 
beginning of large-scale Russian rearmament in 1936 that any 
serious deterioration set in. 


In his declaration on March 23, 1933, Herr Hitler himself had 
said: ‘‘ Towards the Soviet Government the Government of the 
Reich desires to cultivate friendly relations, profitable to both 
countries... The struggle against Communism in Germany is 
our internal affair, in which we shall never tolerate interferences 
from outside. The relations of the State to other Powers which 
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are bound to us by common interests, will not be affected by this.” 
Again, on January 30, 1934, he told the Reichstag that “It was 
comprehensible and possible that, despite the great differences 
between the two respective outlooks on life, the German Reich had 
endeavoured to look after its friendly relations with Russia also that 
year. If Herr Stalin in his latest great speech expressed apprehen- 
sion lest forces inimical to the Soviet be at work in Germany, I must 
correct this opinion here.”’ ; 

More important than words, German credits were continuing 
to pour into Russia—z2o0o0 million marks in March, 1933, 200 million 
in April, 1935, and another 200 million in April, 1936. It is true that 
both Russia’s import and her export trade with Germany suffered 
a fairly steady decline, until in 1938 they had dwindled almost to 
nothing!, but, to quote a recent correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian*, “ the sharp contraction in recent years was only partly 
owing to the political estrangement which may now be remedied. 
For the rest, and most decisively, it was occasioned by changes in 
the organization of both Russian and German trade and industry.” 

Finally, it was perhaps in the military sphere that the effects 
of the Nazi Revolution were most marked ; and even here they may 
possibly have been over-estimated. Before 1933 there had been 
regular contacts between the Red Army and the Reichswehr ; 
German officers had assisted in the training of the former; and 
German military circles had promoted the establishment in Russia 
of factories for the production of military requirements, and in 
particular of chemical products and aeroplanes. After 1933 this 
official collaboration ceased. But it is an open question how far 
unofficial contacts were suppressed. The Reichswehr has always 
been understood to favour a Russo-German rapprochement, while 
the fall of Tukhachesvky and other Red Generals in 1937 was 
widely attributed to their alleged pro-German tendencies. It 1s 
possibly significant that, as recently as February, 1939, the French 
paper L’Ordre was at pains to publish a collection of extracts from 
speeches and articles by German military leaders paying striking 
tributes to the size, efficiency, and spirit of the Red Army.* 





(1) Gervman Imports German Exports 

from Russia to Russia Balance 
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When account had been taken of the contrast between Russo- 
German hostility in the ideological field and collaboration—or 
at least normal conduct—in the diplomatic, consular, and economic 
spheres, it was still widely believed, up till this moment, that 
too much water had flowed under the bridge since 1933 to allow 
of a real rapprochement between the two Powers, and that Herr 
Hitler, at all events, could hardly be brought to set aside his 
apparently genuine hatred of all things Communist. 


To mention the high lights only, of the acrimonious story, 
Germany (it might have been thought) could ill forget the Soviet 
mutual assistance pacts; the trial of the German engineers in 
November, 1936; the Soviet Government’s part in the Spanish 
Civil War and on the Non-Intervention Committee; and its 
attitude during the crises over the Anschluss and Czechoslovakia 
in 1938. Russia, for her part, had to remember the suppression 
of the Communist party in Germany ; Germany’s refusal to subscribe 
to M. Litvinov’s favourite project of an Eastern Locarno in 1935-6 ; 
the signature by Germany and Japan (in November, 1936), and 
later by Italy (in November, 1937), of the Anti-Comintern Pact ; 
German propaganda among Ukrainian nationalists in 1938-39 ; 
and, above all, the stream of eloquent and contemptuous attacks 
on her customarily poured out by Herr Hitler and the German press. 


If, on the other hand, the question is asked: ‘‘ What basis 
or reason is there, to-day, for a complete reversal of policy ? ”’ 
it is not difficult to find motives likely to weigh with the 
Soviet Government. To begin with, the Russian nightmare 
has always been the fear of a war on two fronts, the Far Eastern 
and the Western, and that fear has never had more justification 
than at the present time. “ Russia withdraws from Europe ”’ 
was the headline of comment on the German-Soviet pact proposal 
in an American paper on August 22; and it will be recalled that 
there was a period, from about 1885 until her defeat by Japan 
in 1905, when Russia’s diplomacy was almost entirely diverted 
from Europe towards expansionist aims in the Far East. An 
understanding with Germany might make possible a similar with- 
drawal to-day. 


Further, it is arguable that, with the failure of the policy 
of collective security—a policy towards which M. Litvinov had 
been working even before the Nazi Revolution in Germany—the 
Soviet Union might choose to come to terms with Germany rather 
than to rely on French and British guarantees of its integrity. 
M. Litvinov, who stood for collective security, has resigned. The 
League of Nations, of which Russia became a member in September, 
1934, is at a standstill. Czechoslovakia, with whom she had a 
pact of mutual assistance, has disappeared. It is possible that, 
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even now, she distrusts the sincerity of the Franco-British pledges 
to fight for Polish integrity. On the other hand some commentators 
have suggested that the Soviet Government’s real reason for 
entertaining proposals for a pact with Germany is a desire to force 
the hand of the British and French negotiators in Moscow and 
to secure the guarantees against indirect aggression in the Baltic 
States upon which they seemed to have set their heart. Others, 
again, have maintained that a non-aggression pact with Germany 
does not necessarily mean very much, nor involve any radical 
change of policy. 

As to Germany’s motives in proposing the pact, there has 
also been a variety of interpretations. It is suggested in some 
quarters that it implies a decision to abandon the traditional 
policy of Germany’s eastward expansion in Europe in favour of 
an attack on the integrity of the British Empire ; in others, that 
Germany has offered to make a bargain with the U.S.S.R. to divide 
the spoils of Poland in a fourth—and perhaps a final—partition ; 
in others, again, that Herr Hitler does not even now intend to go 
to war, but hopes, by a last colossal bluff, to drive the Western 
Powers towards a second Munich. Only time can show which of 
these estimations is the most just. 





RAW MATERIALS AND FOODSTUFFS: THE 
UNITED KINGDOM’S STRATEGIC POSITION: 


THE United Kingdom is at least as dependent upon imports of 
raw materials as other industrial countries. In regard to foodstutis 
she is very much more dependent, requiring to import at least 
two-thirds of her supplies, compared with less than one-fifth in 
the case of Germany. As against these considerations, however, 
the United Kingdom’s superiority in naval power should enable 
her to maintain her supplies from friendly or neutral overseas 
countries, 

On the other hand, experience in the last War shows that an 
acute competition for shipping space is likely to appear. Moreover, 
in the event of Italian participation in a war against the United 
Kingdom the through-Mediterranean route might not be available 
to merchant shipping. There is, therefore, some interest 1" 
examining how far the United Kingdom could draw on supplies 





(1) This article, like that on Germany in the Bulletin of August 12, is based 
on material to be used in a study of the political and strategic significance o! Taw 
materials which is to be published by the R.1.I.A. in the autumn. 
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from nearby sources—particularly from countries bordering on the 
Atlantic. Within this area preference might be given to sources 
under British sovereignty or control, and least reliance (in view 
of the uncertainties of neutrality legislation) placed on supplies 
from the United States. 


FOODSTUFFS 


The dependence of the United Kingdom upon food imports 
is strikingly shown in the following table based on estimates 
published in the Report of the Food Defence Plans Department 
for 1937. 


British Food Supply (Average of 1934-36)! 
(Quantities in thousand tons, except where stated.) 





Home Production. 
Total — 
Commodity. Consumption. % of Total. 
Amount. Consumption. 








Foods :— 
Cereals (a)... sea -- 4,418 575 13 
Meat ... wi ‘on ose 3,086 1,529 50 
. = ati “a or 974 861 88 
Milk, fresh, mill. gals. ax 918 g18 100 
Milk, condensed, etc. va 259 169 65 
Fats (c) ion eee <n 943 107 
Cheese ee sen re 199 62 
Eggs in shell, millions oo «=6—«s ee 4.668 
Fruit ... ae sin “ A 601 (b) 
Potatoes sd ae sae 4,576 4,395 (b) 
Sugar (refined) aia ite 1,935 506 
Tea, coffee, cocoa... we 283 — 

Feeding stuffs (d) :— 
Cereal ... nai — ina 9,796 3,232 
Oil cakes, etc. oe Kn 1,848 78 





(a) In terms of flour. 

(6) Including an allowance for allotments and gardens. 

(c) Butter, margarine, lard. 

(Z) Excluding feeding stuffs entirely home grown, such as hay, roots, etc. 

The deficiencies in fats, cereals, and sugar are particularly 
striking; but a large part of the meat and eggs must also be 
imported. 


Fats.—Nigeria and other British and French African possessions 
can supply large quantities of vegetable oils, but for butter it 
would be necessary to turn to New Zealand—which is almost too 
distant. The other great exporters and normal sources of butter 
Denmark and the Baltic States—would very probably be inaccessible. 





(1) The Economist, June to, 1939. 
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Cereals.—Canada, Argentina, and the United States—if 
necessary also Australia—should be able to supply wheat, and 
Argentina and South Africa maize. 


Sugar.—The West Indies, Cuba, Mexico, and South Africa 
should be adequate sources, 


Fruit—The West Indies, Central America, and tropical Africa 
can supply a wide variety. 

Meat.—Argentina and Uruguay—if necessary also Australia— 
are large exporters of beef and mutton, Canada and the United 
States of pig products—of which the normal Danish supplies might 
not be available. 

Eggs.—The Netherlands could supply about half the required 
quantity ; Denmark could, if accessible, supply the remainder. 
Some supplies would probably have to come from Australia and 
New Zealand. 

Tea.—All the important sources—India, Ceylon, the Dutch 
East Indies, and China—are extremely distant. 


Coffee.—Brazil and Central America are the obvious sources. 


Cocoa.—The Gold Coast alone can supply all British needs— 
alternatively, Latin America. 


Tobacco.—The United States is the obvious source, Southern 
Rhodesia being also a small producer. 


INDUSTRIAL RAW MATERIALS 


The United Kingdom is an exporter of coal and can supply 
part of her own requirements of iron ore, tin, and wool ; but for 
every other industrial raw material she is largely or entirely dependent 
upon imports. 

Oil.—Trinidad can only supply a fraction of the United King- 
dom’s needs, all of which must be imported. But even if American 
neutrality legislation and Mexican recalcitrance impeded supplies 
from these obvious sources, Venezuela’s output alone would be more 
than sufficient, while Colombia and Peru could also contribute. 


Iron Ore.—Roughly one-third of the total supply must be 
imported. France has a large export surplus, but the Lorraine 
ore is not of sufficiently high grade. Sweden, Spain, and French 
North Africa (perhaps accessible overland) are the obvious British 
sources of supply. Newfoundland is another small possible but 
distant source, while the United States might supply large quantities 
of scrap iron. 

Copper.—The United Kingdom is entirely dependent upon 
imports, but could obtain these in sufficient quantities from Canada 
and Northern Rhodesia. 
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Lead, Zine.—Canada and Mexico are the two nearest large 
producers. Australia is larger still but even more distant. 


Tin.— Bolivia and Nigeria are the nearest supplies, the leading 
producers, Malaya and the Dutch East Indies, being very distant. 


Aluminium.—France and British and Dutch Guiana are all 
large producers of bauxite. But the United Kingdom is likely to 
continue to rely in large part on Canadian aluminium refined from 
ore taken from the Guianas. 


Nickel.—Canada is the obvious source of supply. 

Chrome.—Southern Rhodesia alone could supply all Britain’s 
requirements. 

Tungsten.—The only large sources are extremely distant— 
Burma and China. 


Manganese.—Sufficient could be obtained from the Gold Coast ; 
if necessary, additional supplies could be obtained from India. 

Vanadium.—South-West Africa, Northern Rhodesia, and Peru 
are the obvious sources. 


Molybdenum.—tThe United States is the one large producer. 


Antimony.—Mexico and Bolivia should be able to supply all 
requirements. 

Mereury.—Spain is the obvious source of supply. Italy is 
the only other really large producer. Mexico, the United States, 
and China could supply some but not all of the United Kingdom’s 
requirements. 

Sulphur and/or Pyrites.—The United States is the normal 
source of supply for sulphur and Spain for pyrites. Norway is an 
alternative source of pyrites. 


Magnesite.—Canada, South Africa, and the United States 
should be adequate sources. 


_ Asbestos.—Canada and Southern Rhodesia are both extremely 
important producers. 


__ Fertilisers.—France is the obvious source for potash, and the 
United States for phosphates, unless French North Africa were 
accessible. 

_ Rubber.—The only large producers—Malaya, Netherlands, 
East Indies, Ceylon, Siam—are all extremely distant. 


Textile Fibres.—The U.S.A. is the obvious source for cotton, 
Argentina, Uruguay, and South Africa for wool—Australia being a 
larger producer but considerably more distant. India is the only 
producer of jute. 


_ Timber.—Canada should be able to supply all requirements if 
scandinavian timber is not available. 
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SUMMARY 


This analysis shows that it should be possible to draw sufficient 
quantities of all but a very few commodities from the countries 
bordering on the Atlantic. 

France should be able to supply potash, bauxite, some iron ore, 
and perhaps phosphates (from North Africa). Africa could provide 
vegetable oils, cocoa (West Africa), copper (Northern Rhodesia, 
Belgian Congo), manganese (Gold Coast), chrome ore and asbestos 
(Southern Rhodesia), and vanadium (South-West Africa or Northern 
Rhodesia). Argentina and Uruguay are large exporters of wheat 
and maize, beef and mutton, and wool. Brazil and Central America 
have plentiful cane sugar, fruit, coffee, cocoa, bauxite (British and 
Dutch Guiana), oil (particularly Venezuela and Mexico), and lead, 
zinc and antimony (Mexico). The United States is the United 
Kingdom’s great source of supply for cotton and tobacco, while 
her oil. sulphur, phosphates and molybdenum might also be important. 
Canada’s many assets include wheat, fruit, pig products, timber, 
asbestos, copper, lead, zinc, nickel, and aluminium (smelted from 
mported ore). 

It would also be important, yet perhaps difficult, to acquire 
iron ore from Sweden or Spain, pyrites from Spain or Norway, and 
mercury from Spain. 

The only commodities whose import from beyond the Atlantic 
appears to be essential are rubber (Malaya, Netherlands East 
Indies or Ceylon), tungsten (Burma, Malaya or China), and tea 
(India, Ceylon or China), 

B.S.K. 





DANZIG, GERMANY, AND POLAND 


1. THE CUSTOMS DISPUTE IN DANZIG. 


IT will be recalled that in their reply to the Polish ultimatum of August 4 
concerning the Polish Customs officials in Danzig, the Senate had denied 
that the threats to those officials had been issued officially, and had 
suggested the possibility of peaceful negotiations on the question. 

The auspices for such negotiations seemed to be more favourable 
when, on August 9, as the result of the intervention of M. Chodacki 
(the Polish High Commissioner), the Polish Customs inspector Lipinski, 
who had been condemned on August 7 to 18 months’ imprisonment for 
having “‘ disturbed the peace,’”’ was set free together with Herr Schutz, 
a Polish witness who had been arrested for giving evidence in his favour. 
In exchange, the Polish authorities released a Danzig Customs officer, 
Herr Miiller, from one month’s imprisonment to which he had been 
sentenced for “insulting the Polish nation.”’ on 

Messages from Danzig on August 10 stated that the negotiations 
between M. Chodacki and Herr Greiser would begin on August 14, 
probably under the chairmanship of the League High Commissioner. 
But on August 13 it was learnt that they had been postponed until 
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the 16th, partly in order to allow M. Chodacki to take a short rest and 
partly because the Polish authorities felt that they must first reply 
formally to the last Note received from the Senate. 

On the same day two more Polish Customs officials were arrested, 
this time on a charge of distributing anti-Nazi leaflets in Danzig. 

On August 16 M. Chodacki had a short conversation with Herr 
Greiser at the Senate building, and left immediately afterwards by air 
for Warsaw, where he reported on the situation to Colonel Beck. He 
returned to Danzig the next morning with fresh instructions, and had a 
formal meeting with Herr Greiser. 

Negotiations proper began on August 18, and were understood 
to be confined to local matters of dispute, chief of which were the position 
of the Polish Customs inspectors in Danzig, and the Polish ban on 
margarine imports from the Free City, which was reported to have 
already involved a loss of some £600,000 to the latter. On the same day 
the two Polish Customs inspectors arrested on the 13th were released. 

A new phase in the discussions began on August 21, when a joint 
commission of experts had its first meeting, to consider the question 
of the Polish Customs inspectors and their relationship with the Danzig 
Customs guards. 


2. HERR FORSTER’S SPEECHES 


Following his talks with Herr Hitler at Berchtesgaden on August 7-8, 
Herr Forster, the Danzig Nazi leader, returned to Danzig by air on the 
gth, breaking his journey at Prague, where he had a conversation with 
the German Secretary of State, Herr Frank. 

In the meantime the “‘ press war ’’ between Poland on the one hand, 
and Germany and Danzig on the other, had been intensified by an article 
in the Polish Conservative paper Czas of August 7. Entitled “ Every 
violence will be resisted by force,” this article had declared that ‘ Polish 
guns stand guarding Polish honour, and pointing directly at Danzig, 
and let all realise that, in the event of the rulers of Danzig . . . making 
any attempt to face Poland with an accomplished fact, Polish guns are 
certain to shell Danzig.” 

Vigorous reply was made by the Danzig and Berlin press. The 
Danziger Vorposten of August 8, for instance, declared that “‘ Danzig 
has arranged for its own defence, since the Polish conquest of this German 
town . . . has been prophesied by British politicians and generals,” and 
added that Danzigers had had enough of living under a perpetual threat ; 
they wished to direct the eyes of a larger public to the mad war game 
which for some weeks Warsaw had been playing. The German B.Z. am 
Mittag stated that “‘ the patience of the Great German Reich, which in 
recent months has been continually tested to the utmost, is at last ex- 
hausted . . . On the basis of the English guarantee, Poland now shows 
herself to be an irresponsible firebrand, blindly and infatuatedly playing 
with fire.”’ 

Immediately on his return to Danzig Herr Forster ordered a mass 
demonstration for August 10, ostensibly to protest against Polish 
“ threats,” and in particular against the article in Czas. 

On the morning of the roth all wireless stations in Poland broadcast 
a warning to the Nazi leader, expressing the hope that, in his speech in 
Danzig that night, he would “ bear in mind the words of Marshal Smigly- 
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Rydz at Cracow on Sunday. These words were: ‘ Poland recognises 
no peace that means one must give and the other receives.’ ”’ 


It was generally expected, in view of the fact that Herr Forster had 
just returned from Berchtesgaden, that his speech would mark the 
beginning of a new phase in the Danzig problem. Actually, when it 
came, it was less startling than had been anticipated. 

Herr Forster began by saying that they met in grave times, to protest 
before the whole world against the war threats which the Poles had been 
making for weeks past. Foreign journalists had assumed that they 
wanted to launch a fresh sensation, but the position was too serious for 
sensations. Poland, he contended, wanted to take the whole of East 
Prussia and “‘ to smash Germany in a bloody war.’’ But in the last few 
weeks they had prepared to repulse any attack. Danzig did not stand 
alone in the world, but the entire Greater German Reich and their leader, 
Adolf Hitler, were ready to stand by them in a Polish attack. 

It would now be clear also, Herr Forster went on, to reasonable 
foreigners that in face of the Polish threats the present state of things 
could not continue. Danzig had always been a German city ; up till 1919 
only Germans had control there, but in that year, despite the numerous 
unanimous protests of the population, she was eut off from the Mother- 
land. The years since the separation had offered irrefutable proof that 
Danzig and its population had suffered economic and cultural disabilities 
of every kind. 

“We realise,’ he concluded, “ that the hour of liberation is coming, 
that is to say, that Danzig will return to the German Reich. We look 
with affection and reverence to Herr Hitler, being convinced that he will 
fulfil our desire to return home to the Reich. In this solemn hour | 
think we cannot do better than vow that we will stand together, what- 
ever may come, that we will resolutely repel every attack on this sacred 
German soil and will carry out every order that Herr Hitler gives us. 
May the day not be far off when we shall assemble here, not for a protest, 
but to celebrate the reunion of Danzig with the German Reich. We have 
just sent a telegram to the Fiihrer, in which we say: ‘ We greet you in 
respect and obedience as our leader.’ ”’ 


The speech was broadcast throughout Germany, and reported in 
full in the press. The Boersen-Zeitung of August 11, commenting on 
it, said that when Herr Forster announced that Danzigers believed the 
hour of freedom was near, and that the Fiihrer would free them, he spoke 
from the heart, and “with him the entire German people spoke ’ ; 
responsible statesmen of the Western Powers should remember these 
words, for it was their fault that Poland was living in a state of war 
intoxication and Danzig in a permanent state of medieval terror. 

Signor Gayda, writing in the Giornale d’Italia of the same day, 
said that if the present régime were upset Poland could only intervene 
if authorised to do so by the League of Nations. Ever since Warsaw 
had had a British guarantee, he declared, a movement had sprung up 
in Poland for putting the Free City under Polish sovereignty, but Danzig 
was destined to return to the Reich. France and Britain, and even 
Poland (he predicted) would think twice before launching a war over 
Danzig; and, while neither Germany nor Italy thought of taking a 
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warlike initiative, both nations were ready to accept war if it were 
forced on them. 


On August 11, Herr Forster again left the Free City for Germany 
to attend a football match at Fiirth, his native town in Bavaria, between 
a local and a Danzig team. On the 12th, addressing a meeting there, 
he delivered a further attack on the Western Powers for meddling in 
Danzig’s affairs, but for which “‘ the Danzig question and the question 
of Eastern Europe’ would by now have been much nearer a solution, 
and referred to the Poles as “ an aggressive and insane company, who 
had lost all ideas of reality and sense.”’ 

Speaking again at a party rally at Langfuhr, in Danzig territory, 
on the 2oth, Herr Forster pointed to the example of Czechoslovakia, 
which, he said, ‘‘ did not exist any more.” It had become a German 
protectorate without a shot having been fired, in spite of the support 
promised it by Great Britainand France. Poland, he alleged, had rejected 
friendly overtures made by the Fiihrer, and had replied by threatening 
to destroy Germany and invade the Reich as far as Stettin. After 
attacking the Polish “ reign of terror against Germans in Poland,” he 
declared that “ the return of Danzig to the Reich is imminent. Present 
frontiers are untenable, and this is a problem which must be solved, 
whatever the sacrifice.” 


DR. BURCKHARDT’S VISIT TO BERCHTESGADEN. 

On August 10 the League High Commissioner in Danzig, Dr. 
Burckhardt, appears to have received an invitation in confidence, 
through Herr Forster, to visit Herr Hitler at Berchtesgaden. On the 
morning of the 11th he left Danzig by air, and was received by Herr 
Hitler the same evening. 

The visit was surrounded with such mystery, however, that it was 
not reported in the British press until August 14, the day on which 
Dr. Burckhardt returned to Danzig. Reports then stated that before 
leaving Danzig the High Commissioner had confidentially informed 
the British Government (whose representative at the League is the 
rapporteur on the Committee of Three for Danzig) of the invitation, and 
of his intention of accepting it subject to the British Government's 
approval. 

Rumours that a “‘ peace plan ”’ had been discussed were unconfirmed, 
and it was generally understood that the conversation had been confined 
to purely local questions, most of the time being occupied by the expression 
of Herr Hitler’s views. In authoritative circles in London it was 
categorically denied that Dr. Burckhardt had acted in any way as an 
official emissary of the British Government. 

Immediately on his return, on August 14, Dr. Burckhardt had con- 
versations with M. Chodacki and Herr Greiser, and again, on the 15th, 
with the latter and with Herr Forster. 

On August 15 the Polish and British Governments received direct 
from Dr. Burckhardt copies of a report of his conversation with Herr 
Hitler. This was studied in London by Lord Halifax and the Polish 
Ambassador, and the information contained in it was passed on to France 
and Sweden—the other members of the Committee of Three. The 
British Government treated the report as strictly confidential. 
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The Polish press of the 15th published criticism of Dr. Burckhardt’s 
action in going to Berchtesgaden, and appeared suspicious that he had 
been trying to “ find a formula.’’ The Gazeta Polska described him as 
a “‘chatterbox,’”’ and declared that “‘ the Polish public would like to 
know what Commissioner Burckhardt is about.’’ The French newspaper, 
Le Temps, observed: ‘“‘ That he should go to Germany, which admits 
no direct or indirect intervention in international affairs, would at first 
sight appear disconcerting,’ and added that “ the situation would be in 
no way modified if the German plan, approved by Italy and apparently 
communicated to Dr. Burckhardt, did not protect Poland’s rights.” 
(In this connexion it is worth noting that Dr. Burckhardt’s interview with 
Herr Hitler took place before, not after, the Salzburg conversations 
between Count Ciano and Herr von Ribbentrop.) 


In the evening of the 14th Dr. Burckhardt issued a communiqué in 
Danzig, stating that during his visit to Germany he had had an oppor- 
tunity for a brief discussion on various internal questions concerning 
Danzig, and denying reports that he had visited Geneva to discuss the 
situation with the Secretary-General of the League, or that he intended 
visiting London in the immediate future. 


4. THE ITALO-GERMAN CONVERSATIONS AT SALZBURG 
AND BERCHTESGADEN. 

It was officially announced in Berlin on August ro that the Italian 
and German Foreign Ministers would meet at Salzburg to discuss the 
joint policy of the Axis Powers. Although the meeting was described 
as a mere “ routine exchange of views,”’ it was widely believed in Germany 
that momentous decisions would be taken on the question of Danzig, 
and on relations with Hungary and with Japan. 

Count Ciano arrived at Salzburg on August 11, accompanied by 
three officials of the Italian Foreign Office, including a legal expert.! 
Conversations with Herr von Ribbentrop were begun at once at Schloss 
Fuschl, and were continued on the 12th with Herr Hitler at Berchtesgaden. 
After a further meeting with Herr Hitler on the 13th, Count Ciano 
returned by air to Rome, accompanied by the German Ambassador in 
Italy, and reported on the conversations to Signor Mussolini. 

Complete secrecy was maintained as to the decisions taken during this 
three-day conference. In Berlin a Foreign Office spokesman stated 
on August 13 that a 100 per cent. unity had been achieved in all the 
policies and actions affecting the past, present, and future problems of 
the Axis; that Danzig had been discussed within this framework, 
although no date had been fixed for any action towards incorporating 
the Free City in the Reich; and that the talks had extended beyond 
the European situation. 

A semi-official communiqué issued later in the day reaffirmed the unit) 
achieved, and continued: ‘“ Naturally the Danzig problem played an 
important rdle in the discussions in view of the fact that this has become 





(1) It was subsequently learnt that the Italian Government had informed the 
Polish Government in advance of the meeting, and had asked for an azde-memoire 
on the Polish attitude to the Danzig problem. The Polish Government, in rep!y, 
had recalled the recent speeches of Colonel Beck and Marshal Smigly-Rydz, to whi h 
they had nothing to add. 
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the burning question of the day.” It wasstressed that no single question 
remained open and that, since all acute questions had been exhaustively 
discussed, no further talks were necessary “ either with reference to the 
subject matter or to the time factor.” 

In official circles in Rome complete satisfaction was expressed with 
the results of the talks. Rumours that the Duce had brought pressure 
to bear on Herr Hitler to stay his hand over the Danzig issue were firmly 
denied. Signor Gayda, writing in the Giornale d’Italia, declared that 
the unbreakable solidarity between Italy and Germany applied particu- 
larly to the Danzig problem, which would “ be settled on the lines along 
which it naturally gravitates.’”’ The Axis Powers did not need to take 
any initiative, he added ; time was on their side, although that did not 
mean that Germany could remain passive in face of provocations. 


But in spite of all assertions of Italo-German solidarity rumours of a 
peace plan continued to circulate. Various versions appeared in the 
Polish press on August 13 of a six-point compromise on the Danzig issue 
alleged to have been submitted by Count Ciano to Herr von Ribbentrop 
at Salzburg. The six points were reported to be as follows: the League’s 
authority over the Free City would cease ; the Polish Commissioner-General 
would be replaced by a Consul with purely economic functions ; the 
Danzig Statute would be changed to allow of Nazi administration on 
German lines ; the Danzig-German frontier would disappear for five years ; 
Germany would guarantee, through an international agreement, the 
demilitarization of Danzig in future, while Poland would abandon the 
Westerplatte, near Danzig harbour ; and a mixed Polish-German-Danzig 
Board would administer and exploit the Free City. 


It is interesting, too, to find the French journalist, “ Pertinax,” 
suggesting, in an article in L’Ordre on August 16, that Count Ciano’s 
mission to Salzburg was to press for a diplomatic offensive so as to en- 
courage a lapse into ‘‘ Munichism ”’ on the part of the allies of the Peace 
Front, by some such means as a Five-Power Conference, excluding Russia. 

While certain Berlin newspapers expressed the view that it was still 
possible to negotiate a peaceful settlement, the keynote of German press 
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comment was the slogan ‘‘ No Conference.’’ A typical summary of the 
German official attitude was given by Dr. Halfeld in the Hamburger 
Fremdenbiatt of August 16, where he wrote: ‘‘ Conferences mean com- 
promise. . . . Where the honour of a great people is at stake . . . never 
has it been opportune to perpetuate, and thereby to worsen, the existing 
situation by compromise,”’ and after throwing doubt on the sincerity of 
the “encirclers’’ who would “ force Germany to the conference table 
without a war by the superior weight of their armaments,”’ concluded : 
“ All in all, this is not the way to establish the kind of peace which Ger- 
many and Italy envisage.’ 

A particularly ominous feature of German press comment after the 
Salzburg conversations was a new tendency to couple the Corridor with 
the Free City as requiring readjustment.' Thus on August 13 General 
Goering’s paper, the National Zeitung, declared that the agreement 
reached at Berchtesgaden went beyond Danzig and included direct 
communication with East Prussia across the Corridor. The same paper, 





(1) For German press campaign against Polish “terrorism ’’ against the 
German minority in Poland, see Chronology, under Germany and Poland. 
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on the 14th, defended the partitions of Poland in the 18th century, and 
declared that “‘ Poland in 1939 is what it was in 1762: a blot on the 
world’s civilization, a danger to Europe’s peace, and a disaster for its own 
inhabitants ’’; while the Vdélkischer Beobachter of August 18 declared 
that “The Danzig and the Corridor problems are overripe for an im- 
mediate solution. Every wasted day increases the danger of war.” 

Signor Gayda, writing in the Voce d'Italia of August 20, announced 
that ‘“‘ the hour for settling the conflict between Germany and Poland 
is at hand. It is now clear that the state of tension over Danzig and the 
Corridor cannot last any longer. Within a few days it must be resolved 
one way or the other.’’ Poland’s real friends, he added, could only 
advise her to “ leave France and Great Britain aside, and try, even at the 
last moment, to place herself in direct relation with Germany and bring 
back the problem of Danzig and the Corridor to the basis of the terms 
indicated by Herr Hitler in his Reichstag speech of April 28.” 





THE TOKYO CONVERSATIONS 


BY August 9 the Japanese delegates and the Tokyo press were becoming 
restive over the delay in the negotiations necessitated by the fact that 
the British Ambassador was still waiting for fresh instructions from 
London. The discussions on police questions were said to have been 
finished, and agreement on them reached which required only forma! 
approval. But in the previous week the Japanese had formulated 
demands concerning the questions of silver and currency which had 
made it desirable for the British Government to exchange views with 
the French and United States’ Governments. 

After a joint conference of Japanese War Office and Foreign Office 
officials on the 9th, M. Kato, Minister-at-Large and leader of the Japanese 
delegation, had an interview with Sir Robert Craigie, in which he was 
understood to have objected to the delaying of the conference on the 
ground of the non-arrival of instructions from London pending con- 
sultations with the third Powers concerned, and also to the British 
proposals for concluding a separate agreement on the policing of Tientsin 
which did not embody a solution of the economic problems under dis- 
cussion. He reminded the Ambassador that the Government was 
opposed to intervention by a third party. 

On the same day the American Chargé d’Affaires and the French 
Councillor of Embassy informed the Foreign Office that their Govern- 
ments had common interests with Great Britain in regard to Tientsin, 
and were exchanging views with the British Government. 

In Tientsin the Japanese military authorities issued a statement 
complaining that ‘‘ London is trying to hold over Far Eastern issues 
until the Danzig question is disposed of, while it makes efforts to conclude 
a military alliance with the Soviets.’”” They added a warning that 
““ Japan will never overlook such tricks, and will find it unnecessary to 
continue discussions if Britain maintains her faithless attitude,” and 
that the latter must “ prepare for possible happenings that make Mr. 
Chamberlain’s blood boil.” 

On August to M. Kato again received Sir Robert Craigie and appears 
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to have reminded him that the Japanese officers taking part in the 
conference had important duties in China to which they must return 
early in the following week, adding that, if the British instructions should 
arrive after they left, the Government would have to consider whether 
or not to resume the conference. Sir Robert Craigie replied that the 
delay was not deliberate. y 

In London, the Chinese Ambassador called on Lord Halifax, and 
was reported to have presented a memorandum on his Government’s 
views on certain special questions raised by the negotiations on Tientsin. 

On the following day the British Embassy in Tokyo issued a state- 
ment that there was no truth in reports circulating in the press that 
the temporary suspension of the conference had been due to deliberate 
delay in the dispatch of instructions to the British representatives ; 
recalling that, even after the arrival of the British representatives from 
Tientsin the Japanese authorities had required a fortnight for preliminary 
consultations ; and adding that the stage had now been reached when 
similar consultations were required in London. 

Reports in the British press of August 11 stated that the Government 
had now sent fresh instructions to the Ambassador in Tokyo, though 
these did not appear to cover the economic questions. And when, 
on the 12th, Sir Robert Craigie suggested that the conference should 
be re-opened, M. Kato rejected the proposal, apparently for that reason. 

On the 13th it was announced that the Japanese military delegates 
had booked their passages back to China for the following day. 
According to the Tokyo press they were leaving because they were 
dissatisfied with British “insincerity.” Their leader, General Muto, 
however, in an interview with the British Military Attaché, explained 
that they were leaving reluctantly under pressure of urgent military 
duties in China, and expressed his good wishes for the success of the 
conference. Before their departure on the 14th, General Muto made 
a more detailed statement to the press, in which he said that the 
negotiations had progressed smoothly until economic issues arose, when 
the British side began to delay, first on theoretical contentions, and 
then by consulting America and France. The British had misunderstood 
the purpose of the conference, assuming that the blockade of Tientsin 
was a means of exerting pressure, whereas it was a military action 
dictated by the need to preserve order. Next, he continued, the Japanese 
had received the impression that the British Government desired to 
settle economic issues on a “‘ blood and iron ’’ platform—+.e., by inducing 
America and France to put pressure on Japan—rather than by mutual 
igreement on the basis of the Tokyo formula. In conclusion, he said 
that an understanding of actualities was the only means of making 
Great Britain’s rights and interests secure in the Far East. 

In spite of the departure of the Japanese military delegation, it was 
agreed, in an interview between M. Kato and Sir Robert Craigie, that 
negotiations should be resumed as soon as the latter received further 
instructions from London. 

When, on August 18, fresh communications from London did finally 
atrive, events moved quickly. Acting on instructions, Sir Robert Craigie 
informed the Japanese negotiators that, in any further discussions on 
the Japanese proposals with regard to the silver and currency questions, 
arrangements must be made to take into account the views of other 
interested Powers. 
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The attitude of the British Government was set forth at length in 
a statement issued by the Foreign Office in London on the night of 
August 20. After recapitulating the circumstances in which the Anglo- 
Japanese negotiations began, they distinguished between the two 
categories of proposals put forward by Japan. 

As concerned those referring to police matters and co-operation 
between the authorities of the British Concession at Tientsin and the 
Japanese Army in China for the purpose of supressing terrorism and 
maintaining order, “inasmuch as these proposals do not affect the 
administrative integrity of the Concession, and generally conform to 
the practice already in force at Shanghai,’ the British Government 
(it was stated) had now made considerable progress towards agreement, 
subject to final settlement on points of detail. 

But proposals had also been made which included the enforcement 
by the British authorities of regulations prohibiting the use of the 
Chinese national currency within the Concession, and the removal of 
certain silver reserves from the Concession and from the Diplomatic 
quarter at Peking. It was at once apparent to the British Government 
that the scope of these was not confined to purely local issues and that 
“they related to other economic and financial features of the present 
situation in North China, including certain measures of restriction 
placed upon exchange and trade, on which the views not only of the British, 
but also of certain other Governments had already been communicated 
to the Japanese Government.”’ It also became clear, as a result of a 
careful scrutiny of the position, that they could not, even if they wished, 
conclude a bilateral agreement which might affect the position of other 
Powers without the consent of those Powers. 

For this reason, the statement continued, they had intimated to the 
Japanese Government that no discussions on the economic proposals 
could in their view lead to any useful result on a purely Anglo- Japanese 
basis. They had, however, expressed their willingness to examine the 
position afresh provided that the interests of all parties could be safe- 
guarded. For this purpose it would presumably be necessary for both 
Governments to consult with, and have regard to the views of, third 
parties. 

The British Government, it was stated in conclusion, had indicated 
that they had no desire to shelve questions which had been raised, and 
realized that they would have to be discussed fully in any ultimate 
settlement of the present dispute in China. They had also made it clear 
in their Note to the Japanese Government of January 14, 1939, that 
they did not regard treaties as eternal, and that they were prepared 
to consider any constructive proposals for the modification of existing 
treaties. But they considered it essential that “all parties to the Nine- 
Power Treaty and other treaties which govern the situation in China 
shall be enabled at the appropriate time to express their views and make 
a contribution to a settlement which should be equitable for ali concerned.” 


The Japanese Foreign Office also issued a statement on the night 
of the 2oth, alleging that the continued circulation of the Chinese national 
currency enabled lawless elements to disturb economic conditions, and 
referring to the Japanese Government’s requests that the British 
Government should assist in preventing this situation, and should also 
“not interfere with”’ the transfer of the silver holdings. 
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They maintained that there was no room for debate whether these 
matters were local issues which could be settled between the Japanese 
and the British Governments, and claimed that on two occasions, 
July 27 and August 1, the latter had shown its willingness to discuss 
economic questions. 

In conclusion they said: ‘‘ It is beyond the comprehension of the 
Japanese Government how the discussion of the Nine-Power Treaty can 
be useful in settling the Tientsin issue. If the British Government intend 
to invite the intervention of third Powers . . . the Japanese Government 
cannot but point out that they would never admit’ such at attempt, 
which would only serve to delay and complicate the questions.”’ 


Questioned whether the Japanese and British official statements 
implied that the negotiations were ended, a Japanese Foreign Office 
spokesman merely pointed out, at a press conference on August 21, that 
neither the British nor the Japanese Governments had said so. He 
did not comment on the British statement, but denied that the Japanese 
Government had asked for the transfer of the silver stored in the Legation 
quarter at Peking. The Domei Agency stated that, if the conversations 
were not resumed, the Arita-Craigie formula would be held valid in any 
situation which might arise in future. By this, apparently, was meant 
that the Japanese Army would on their own responsibility ‘‘ suppress or 
remove acts or causes which obstruct them or benefit the enemy.”’ The 
Nichi-Nicht declared that the formula was applicable to all occupied 
areas, including Central and South China, and would be applied by force. 





THE TIENTSIN PRISONERS 


THE British Government decided on August 11 that the four Chinese 
in Tientsin who had been accused by the Japanese of complicity in the 
murder of Mr. S. G. Cheng on April 9 should now be handed over for 
trial in the local Chinese Court. (Mr. Cheng, a Chinese, had been ap- 
pointed Superintendent of Customs by the Japanese sponsored “ Pro- 
visional Government.”’) 

It was officially explained that the Law Officers in London, after 
studying evidence against the men supplied confidentially by the Japanese 
authorities on July 30, had come to the conclusion that it constituted a 
prima facie case against two of the men on a charge of murder, and against 
the other two on a charge of membership of an illegal organisation. 

On this report the Government had sent instructions to Tientsin, 
Tokyo, and Shanghai. It was added that they had regarded the case 
of the four men as entirely separate from the various local issues under 
discussion in the Tokyo talks. 

The Government also decided that the British Municipal Council 
were unjustified in holding a further Chinese, Wsu Cheng-wu, who was 
arrested in Tientsin in September, on information supplied by the 
Japanese military authorities, on a charge of terrorism and anti- Japanese 
activities. They had, therefore, agreed that the Council should hand 
him over to the de facto Chinese authorities for internment under reason- 
able safeguards which would enable the British Consul-Genera! to visit 
the man and satisfy himself that he was being properly treated. 

On the same day Lord Halifax received a telegram from Professor 
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Norman Bentwich and Miss Margery Fry stating that they proposed to 
test the legality of the British Government’s action by applying for a 
writ of habeas corpus in Shanghai. A telegram from the London Trades 
Council also requested the hearing of such an application. 

The application for the writ, made to the British Supreme Court for 
China by a Shanghai legal firm acting on behalf of Professor Bentwich 
and Miss Fry, was dismissed by Mr. P. Grant Jones, assistant judge of 
the Court, on August 17. Mr. Grant Jones ruled that Professor Bentwich 
and Miss Fry “‘ were strangers or volunteers,’ and had failed to show 
that they had any right to represent the prisoners, who had made no 
affidavits. 

Mr. B. C. Eastham, an American lawyer, then interviewed the 
prisoners on behalf of Professor Bentwich and Miss Fry, and subsequently 
stated that he had obtained authority to represent them in the pro- 
ceedings. 

In the meantime further legal action had been taken in London, 
where a summons for a writ of habeas corpus was served upon the Treasury 
Solicitor, who was instructed by Lord Halifax to accept it. 


A protest against the British Government’s decision to surrender 
the prisoners was lodged by the Chinese Government at the British 
Embassy in Chungking on August 12. A statement by the Chinese 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs declared that the local court to which the 
men were to be delivered was part of the puppet régime set up by the 
Japanese, and that the prisoners should, if necessary, have been handed 
over to the authorities of the Chinese Government. 

On August 12, the Chinese Ambassador in London sent a Note to 
the Foreign Office urging the Government to reconsider their decision. 
The Note declared that the demand for delivery of the prisoners had not 
been made by a competent authority of the Government of China. The 
surrender of the prisoners, it stated, could not be justified on legal grounds. 
It might be interpreted as a de facto recognition of an illegal régime, and 
might involve far-reaching political consequences. 

The reaction of the Japanese press to the British Government's 
decision was to express doubts as to the sincerity of British intentions. 
The Asahi declared, on August 11, that the Japanese War Office and 
Foreign Office regarded the decision as a device to mollify Japanese feel- 
ings while at the same time delaying negotiations until the European 
situation and developments in Japan became clearer. The Nichi-Nic/ 
of August 13 also explained the British decision as an attempt to placate 
Japanese feeling, and added that the policy of yielding little by little 
would only increase Britain’s difficulties. It was impossible, the paper 
asserted, for Britain to extricate herself without loss from the situation 
which had developed at Tientsin. 


THE PERMANENT MANDATES COMMISSION AND 
PALESTINE 
THE Report of the Permanent Mandates Commission of the League 
of Nations on the British Government’s latest statement of their policy 
in Palestine! was published on August 17. Simultaneously the British 








(1) See Bulletin, June 3, 1939, for a summary of the British White Paper, 
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Government issued its reply to certain of the criticisms of members 
of the Commission. 

The Commission? was of the unanimous opinion “ that the policy 
set out in the White Paper was not in accordance with the interpretation 
which, in agreement with the Mandatory Power and the Council, the 
Commission had always placed upon the Palestine Mandate.” 

In proof of this contention the Commission cited the British 
Government’s statement of 1937, that “the present mandate was 
unworkable,’’ and continued: ‘‘ In 1937 there was already a conflict 
between Jewish and Arab aspirations, which the United Kingdom 
Government admitted its inability to reconcile; that conflict was the 
principal obstacle to Palestine’s being administered in accordance with 
the Mandate. Since that time the conflict has become more and more 
intense. In 1937 the United Kingdom Government, feeling itself unable 
equitably to administer Palestine under the present Mandate, believed 
that the possibility of so doing was to be found in a territorial partition 
for which no provision was made therein, while to-day it considers 
its new policy to be in accordance with the Mandate. Does this not 
show that that instrument had at that time a different meaning in the 
eyes of the Mandatory Power than that which it has to-day ? ”’ 

The British Government, in their comments on the Report, reply 
that there is ‘‘a serious misapprehension in the assertion that the 
(Government had declared that the mandate was unworkable,’ main- 
taining that the relevant statement? is not, in fact, susceptible of such 
an interpretation. 

The Commission then ‘“ went on to consider whether the Palestine 
Mandate might not perhaps be open to a new interpretation which 

would be sufficiently flexible for the policy of the White Paper 
not to appear at variance with it.’’ On this point divergent views arose 
between members of the Commission, with the result that they were 
unable to issue a unanimous report. Four members® “did not feel 
able to state that the policy of the White Paper was in conformity with 
the Mandate,’ whereas three members‘ considered “that existing 
circumstances would justify the policy of the White Paper, provided 
the Council did not oppose it.”’ 

The minutes of two meetings have been published, and from these 
discussions it emerges that the majority of the Commission concentrated, 
as in the past, on the interpretation of the Mandate, disregarding the 
political background, whereas the British Government held the view 
that ‘‘ political developments in Palestine are relevant to a due discharge 
of their obligations . . . and they submit that the Council, like 
the Mandatory Power, must have regard to these matters.”’ 

In view of the fact that the White Paper policy would involve 
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(1) There were originally 11 members of the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission, but 3—the German, Italian, and Japanese—have resigned and their places 
have not been filled, whilst the Spanish member was also absent. 

(2) ‘‘ They [the Government] are driven to the conclusion that . . . the 
aspirations of the Arabs and Jews in Palestine [each to possess a national government 
of its own in Palestine] . . . cannot be satisfied under the present Mandate.”’ 

(3) M. Pierre Orts (Belgium), Baron von Asbeck (Netherlands), Fréken 
Dannevig (Norway), M. Rappard (Switzerland). 

_ (4) M. Giraud (France), Lord Hankey (Great Britain), and Count de Penha 
Garcia (Portugal). 
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the termination of the Mandate the majority of the Commission criticised 
the British Government’s proposals as providing inadequate safeguards 
for the Jews, and in particular they objected to the proposals regarding 
the Constitution, and to the policy for land settlement and immigration 
as not being in accordance with Article VI of the Mandate. The general 
charge is denied by the British Government on the grounds that the 
“continuation of a policy which would perpetuate strife and enmity 
would, apart from other considerations, defeat the achievement of their 
obligation under Article 2 of the Mandate to place the country ‘ under 
such political, economic, and administrative conditions as will secure 
the establishment of the Jewish National Home.’ ”’ 

In their view it was, therefore, essential to ‘‘ include provisions 
regarding immigration and other important matters,’ and they observed 
that the obligation under Article VI! of the Mandate, “to facilitate 
Jewish immigration ’’ and “ to encourage close settlement of the Jews 
on the land ” was not unqualified, being balanced by an equal obligation 
“ to ensure that the rights and positions of other sections of the population 
are not prejudiced.”’ In view of this requirement ‘“ the Government 
cannot agree that the obligation to facilitate Jewish immigration was one 
to do this indefinitely regardless of any consideration except the economic 
absorptive capacity of the country.” 

As regards the Constitution, the British Government maintain that 
the ruling principles of the Constitution laid down in the Command 
Paper are sufficient to ensure that “ the rights and position of both the 
Arab and the Jewish communities under the Mandate shall be safe- 
guarded.”’ 

The British Government hope, however, “‘ that there is less diver- 
gence of opinion than would appear between them and some members 
of the Permanent Mandates Commission regarding future constitutional 
development in Palestine.” They base this hope on the conclusion of 
the Commission’s Report which states that ‘“‘ All members agree in think- 
ing that the considerations put forward in the report of the Royal Com- 
mission of 1937 and in the preliminary opinion presented by the Mandates 
Commission in August of the same year have not lost their relevance ; 
the solutions envisaged in these two documents (excluding the setting 
up of two independent States withdrawn at the outset from mandatory 
control) should be borne in mind at the appropriate moment.” 

For their part the British Government point out that “ one of the 
possibilities which the Mandatory Power has in view is the establishment 
of a federal constitution, and the Command Paper has been so framed 
as to allow of this among other possible solutions.” 

Since the Permanent Mandates Commission is merely an advisory 
body, the decision with regard to the policy to be pursued in Palestine 
rests with the League Council, which is meeting on September 8. The 
Council’s decision must be unanimous to be effective, and :t is not yet 
clear what will happen in the event of such unanimity not bemg reached. 
But the British Government have already given an undertaking that, i! 
the Council reached a decision which seemed to involve any alteration ol 
the Mandate, Parliament would be given an opportunity to discuss the 
matter before the Government suggested such an alteration. 


‘ 





(1) For a text of the Mandate for Palestine, see Great Britain and Palestine, 
Information Department Papers No. 20a, pp. 119-23. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


Argentina 

Aug. 9.—The suspension was announced of the Italian Ala Littoria’s 
air-service, on the ground of its failure to observe its contract to employ 
Argentine pilots. 

Aug. 10.—The President of Uruguay and the Ministers for Foreign 
Affairs and Defence arrived on a State visit. 

Aug. 16.—The Government was stated to have notified the Spanish 
Government that they were prepared to lead the South American Re- 
publics in a united front to secure recognition of the diplomatic right 
of asylum if negotiations over the release of 17 Loyalists who took refuge 
in the Chilean Embassy in Madrid failed to produce any result. 


Australia 

Aug. 20.—In a special survey of the international situation the 
Minister for External Affairs warned Australians that war on a scale 
without precedent might break out at any moment. Referring to 
strong factors working for peace, he remarked that the Vatican was 
feverishly active, probably with the blessing of Signor Mussolini, and 
asserted that Herr Hitler had been left in no doubt that, if he moved 
offensively, he would instantly be countered by vast combined forces, 
and that Poland would not be let down. 


Belgium 

Aug. 11.—A demonstration in Eupen by the pro-German “ True- 
to-the-Homeland Front,” fixed for August 12, was stated to have been 
banned by the police. 

Aug. 13.—The Ministry of Finance issued a communiqué stating 
that the Mendelssohn Bank was one of a syndicate of Dutch, Swiss, and 
Swedish banking houses with which the Government had concluded 
contracts for the issue of short and long term loans, and that until further 
notice all such business would henceforth be transferred to the Neder- 
landsche Handels Maatschappy, of Amsterdam. 

Aug. 17.—The Government decided to raise the limit for advances 
from the National Bank to the Treasury from 1,500 to 5,000 million 
francs. 

Aug. 21.—The Government invited the Governments of the States 
belonging to the “Oslo group” (i.e. Belgium, Holland, Luxemburg, 
Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and Finland) and of Switzerland, to a 
meeting in Brussels. 

It was understood that the delegates from all these States would be 
in Brussels on the following day, and that the conference was to consider 
a peace appeal. 

In well-informed quarters it was stated that no attempt would be 
made to mediate in international disputes. 


Bohemia-Moravia 

Aug. 8.—The local German press announced details of an indemnity 
law by which Germans of the Sudeten districts and the Protectorate 
would receive compensation for damages suffered from Czechs. 

A number of Czech estates were stated to have been transferred to a 
Land Reform Reparations Fund. 
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Aug. 10.—The Jewish Telegraphic Agency reported that the Gestapo 
had ordered the expulsion of the entire Jewish population from the 
country, at the rate of 200 a day. As a preliminary the 60,000 Jews 
were ordered to leave their places of residence, at the rate of at least 
200 a day, for Prague, where the Jewish Community Board would have 
to maintain them pending their expulsion. 

The S.S. Corps leader, Herr Eichman, in charge of Jewish affairs 
in Vienna, was reported to have been put in charge of Jewish emigration 
from the Protectorate. 

Mr. Ralph Parker, Prague correspondent of The Times and the New 
York Times, was ordered to leave the Protectorate within three days, 
for writing ‘“‘ malicious propaganda ” against the German régime. _ 

Aug. 11.—It was officially announced in Prague that no permits 
for emigration would be given to Jewish doctors. 

M. Corbe, the Prague correspondent of the Havas Agency (French) 
was ordered by the police to leave the Protectorate within three days. 

The Protector was reported to have ordered that all arms and 
munitions possessed by Czechs should be given up within the next fort- 
night. 

Aug. 13.—The expulsion order against the Prague correspondent 
of The Times was suspended. 

Aug. 14.—The Prague Police President issued regulations for the 
segregation of Jews. 

Aug. 15.—General Gajda, the leader of the former Czech Fascist 
Party, was reported to be touring Moravia formally to dissolve local 
Fascist branches. 

Aug. 19.—The Government issued a law concerning the use of 
the German language in official life. 

Negotiations with foreign States, Government decrees and laws, 
official notices, coins, notes, road signs, etc., must be bilingual. In the 
case of buildings reserved for the use of one nationality only, notices 
would be in the language of the nationality concerned. 

Aug. 21.—It was officially announced that the usual autumn 
manoeuvres of the German Army would occur on a part of the territory 
of the Protectorate, making demands on the principal roads. 

Messages from Prague stated that a number of emergency measures 
had been taken during the past week: a register of garages in Prague 
was being prepared for the accommodation of 5,000 military vehicles ; 
a German officer had been appointed co-ordinator of hospital services ; 
a measure had been prepared to mobilize all Czech men up to the age 
of 45 for compulsory labour service and to evacuate the German civil 
population from Prague and other cities; and railway stations and 
bridges close to the military airport were under military police guard. 

Czech military experts were reported to have explained that the 
heavy concentration of troops near Moravska Ostrava, where there 
were important coal supplies, and the Vitkowitz iron works, were mainly 
defensive, and intended to prevent a Polish break-through into the 
Protectorate. 


Bolivia 
Aug. 12.—The Government was stated to have issued a decree 
declaring the Banco Central de Bolivia to be the property of the State, 
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on the ground that its existing constitution was incompatible with the 
Government’s new economic policy. 

It was learnt that the Foreign Minister, SeMor Gutierrez, had re- 
signed because he disapproved of certain adminstrative measures adopted 
by the Government, and that he had been succeeded by Sefior Aramayo, 
formerly Minister of Agriculture. 


Bulgaria 


Aug. 19.—The Government nominated a delegation to negotiate 
an economic agreement with representatives of Bohemia-Moravia. 


Canada 

Aug. 8.—Speaking at a Liberal Party banquet at Toronto, the 
Prime Minister said that Canada must be strong and prepared to play 
her part in the defence of freedom ; ‘‘ We know that the only way to 
overcome force is by force. In this country we will do all in our power 
in the matter of resistance . . . ’’ He added that, if they were to remain 
true to the cause of Liberalism, they must be prepared to do so in the 
interests of mankind “ wherever the need should arise.” 

Aug. 10.—At the close of a trade conference at Ottawa between the 
Minister for Trade and Commerce, and the New Zealand Minister of 
Finance, it was announced that the Ministers would recommend to their 
respective Governments a further renewal of the Honolulu trade agree- 
ment of 1932. 


Chile 


Aug. 10.—The Minister of Finance informed the Chamber of Deputies 
that he proposed to finance the Reconstruction and Production Law and 
the Workmen’s Dwellings Law by means of bank loans and increased 
taxation ; it would be unnecessary to make use of the powers granted 
by these Laws to raise foreign loans or to suspend payment of foreign 
debts. 

Referring to the negotiations with Spain following General Franco's 
demand that certain prominent Republicans who had taken refuge in 
the Chilean Embassy in Madrid should be handed over, the Foreign 
Minister stated that on August 8 they had asked all the Governments of 
Latin America to make a joint démarche to the Burgos Government. 
If this were unsuccessful, he added, “‘a breaking off of diplomatic 
relations is not improbable.”’ 


China 

Aug. 9.—Mr. Wang Ching-wei, ex-chairman of the Central Political 
Council, broadcast from Canton a speech on “‘ How to realize Peace,” 
in which he attacked General Chiang Kai-shek’s resistance to Japan, 
and claimed that he could arrange an armistice in the Canton area 
immediately, if the Chinese desired peace, on the basis of adhesion to the 
anti-Comintern Pact and a gradual restoration of Chinese sovereignty. 

Aug. 10.—The Chinese national dollar was quoted at approxi- 
mately 67 to the pound sterling at Shanghai—the lowest level ever 
recorded. 
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Aug. 11.—It was announced that no Jewish refugees would be 
allowed to settle in the Japanese-occupied part of the Shanghai Inter- 
national Settlement after August 21. Refugees already in residence 
would have to apply for permission to remain, and, if this were refused, 
would have to leave. 

Aug. 12.—Chinese Government’s Note ve prisoners in Tientsin. (See 
Special Note.) 

Aug. 13.—The second anniversary of the outbreak of hostilities in 
the Shanghai area passed off quietly, although 11 Chinese were injured 
by hand grenades thrown outside a Japanese Shipping office in the 
British defence sector 

Official Chinese statement ve protest against surrender of Chinese 
suspects in Tientsin. (See Special Note.) 

Aug. 14.—Both the Shanghai Municipal Council and the French 
Concession authorities imposed a ban on further Jewish refugee 
immigration. 

Aug. 15.—Reports stated that the Deputy-Minister of Finance had 
returned to Chungking from Hong-kong, where he had been conferring 
with the Anglo-Chinese Stabilization Fund Committee on currency 
problems. 

Aug. 20.—Messages from Tientsin stated that, owing to floods 
caused by the failure of the South Dyke, Tientsin, some 50,000 Chinese 
refugees had flocked into the city. Parts of the Concessions were under 
water. 

Aug. 21.—Nearly the whole of Tientsin was reported to be under 
water. The British Consul-General declared a state of emergency to 
enable the Council to deal with the refugee problem and control the 
price of foodstufts. 


Sino-Japanese War 
PROGRESS OF HOSTILITIES. 


South China. 

Aug. 8.—<According to foreign accounts, Japanese planes had 
dropped 200 bombs on Wuchow, 150 miles west of Canton, killing 200 
persons, wounding 700, and rendering 6,000 homeless. The American 
Baptist Stout Memorial Hospital had received direct hits. 

Japanese warships were reported to have broken the boom of 
Wangmoon River in a recent attack. The Chinese, who claimed to have 
sunk two Japanese warships, had since repaired the boom. Heavy 
fighting was reported round Shekki, the capital of the Chungshan district, 
near Macao. 

Chinese gunmen fired at a party of Chinese officials as they were 
leaving a meeting of the Canton Chamber of Commerce, seriously wounding 
the Chairman of the Chamber. 

Chinese reports stated that, while the Canton River was closed to 
foreign shipping, 4,000 Formosan troops had been landed in the delta, 
and a similar number despatched to Hainan, where fighting had again 
broken out. 

Aug. 9.—Chinese figures for Kwangtung Province showed that during 
the air raids for the first half of 1939, 2,558 Japanese machines dropped 
4,516 bombs, destroyed 4,927 buildings, and killed 1,098 people. 
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Aug. 15.—Japanese planes were reported to have raided and severely 
bombed various areas, including Linchow and Nanning, in Kwangsi. 
Round Canton they dropped leaflets containing Mr. Wang Ching-wei’s 
appeal for peace. 

At Amoy, Japanese agents were stated to be threatening the Chinese 
magistrate of the Kulangsu (International Settlement) Mixed Court, 
demanding his resignation and the assumption of jurisdiction by a 
Japanese-sponsored Court. 

Aug. 16.—Japanese troops on Hong-kong border. (See Sino- 
Japanese War. Hong-kong.) 

Aug. 20.—Messages stated that the Japanese had occupied almost 
the whole length of the Canton railway. After two days’ fighting north 
of Pingwu, the Chinese were reported to have withdrawn towards Waichow 
on August I9. 

The Japanese were reported to have occupied Lungkong, and to be 
advancing troops towards Tamshui and Waichow. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS. 

Aug. 7.—The Japanese authorities at Shanghai requested the 
foreign authorities to evacuate warships and merchant vessels from the 
harbour of Haimen, Eastern Chekiang, which would be closed on August 8 
in an attempt to stop the operations of Chinese junks shipping supplies 
to guerillas. 

Aug. 8.—Demand made by Provisional Government of Honan for 
transfer of foreign-owned anthracite mines. (See Great Britain. External 
Affairs.) 

The Japanese were stated to have re-opened the Canton River on 
the same terms as before, 7.e., that one British ship be allowed access 
each fortnight. 

The British Consul-General in Tientsin was stated to have made 
representations to the Japanese concerning recent attacks on British 
property inspired by the anti-British movement, and to have requested 
them to detail Japanese soldiers to watch over British business premises 
as a precautionary measure. 

The Japanese garrison authorities in Suchow, Kiangsu, were re- 
ported to have arrested two Canadians and four Chinese on a charge of 
pro-British espionage. 

Aug. 9.—Statement by Japanese military authorities in Tientsin 
re Tokyo conference. (See Special Note.) 

The British naval authorities in Swatow reported an incident which 
occurred on August 7, when Chinese demonstrated outside the British 
Consulate and the Foreign Club, and an unarmed party of sailors from 
H.M.S. Tenedos landed. The Chinese then began fighting among them- 
selves, and one of them was seriously injured, whereupon the naval 
detachment withdrew into the Consulate to avoid complications, until 
Japanese soldiers arrived to quieten the mob. 

The Japanese version of the incident stated that the sailors had 
assaulted several Chinese, causing the Japanese commander to demand an 
apology, punishment, compensation and guarantees from the naval 
authorities ; and that the British Consul and the captain of the Tenedos 
had tendered apologies and promised to reply to the demands before 
noon on August 10. The British account, however, merely stated that 
the British Consul had protested to the Japanese Consul. 
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The Japanese at Amoy were stated to have closed the quarantine 
service hitherto operated by Dr. Graham Cunningham in co-operation 
with the Singapore bureau of the League of Nations, and to be establishing 
their own service. 

Démarche of American and French diplomatic representatives in 
Tokyo. (See Special Note.) 

Aug. 10.—A party from a Japanese armed trawler attempted to 
search the British steamer Shinai in Hsuihsu harbour, north of Amoy. 
On receipt of a wireless message from its captain, however, H.M.S. 
Westcott arrived on the scene and escorted the Shinai out of the harbour. 

Aug. 11.—British Government’s decision to hand over four Chinese 
suspects to local Chinese Court. (See Special Note.) 

The Japanese authorities at Tientsin formally rejected the British 
protest against attacks by mobs on British officers, and insisted that the 
demonstrations were the spontaneous expression of the feelings of the 
Chinese. They gave assurances, however, that violence would not be 
permitted. 

The British Consul at Chefoo entered a strong protest against the 
eviction of a British couple, Mr. and Mrs. Silverthorn, from their house, 
which had been confiscated by the local régime for use as a barracks for 
Japanese troops. 

British protest in Tokyo ve anthracite mines in Honan, and destruc- 
tion of steamers at Ichang by Japanese planes. (See Japan.) 

Aug. 12.—The British authorities in Peking made representations 
to the Japanese Embassy concerning a Japanese aeroplane which had 
flown dangerously low over the diplomatic quarter, scattering anti- 
British leaflets. In reply, it was admitted that the machine was probably 
Japanese, but the Japanese asserted that the spontaneous anti-British 
feeling in Japan had now spread to Japanese nationals in China. 

The Talmadge College of the American Reformed Church at Chang- 
chow, Fukien, was severely damaged in a Japanese air-raid. 

The British Consulate in Hankow was notified that the Japanese 
military authorities had ordered the anti-British campaign to cease 
there at once. 

The British Consulate at Chefoo was attacked by a crowd of Chinese 
and Japanese. The British authorities lodged a protest with the 
Japanese. 

A three-day anti-British conference opened in Tientsin. 

Aug. 13.—Some 20,000 Japanese took part in an anti-British parade 
in Peking. Leaflets were again scattered by aeroplanes. 

Aug. 14.—The “ provisional’’ Government of Honan was stated 
to have taken over the British anthracite mines in Northern Honan. 
Their spokesman was reported as having said that the British Govern- 
ment should have protested to them, and not to the Japanese 
Government. 

Reports of a Japanese police raid on the Canadian Jesuit Mission 
at Suchow on August 6, stated that two priests had been detained. It 
was not yet known what had happened to them. 

An American woman, Mrs. Richards, was slapped in the face by a 
Japanese sentry in Tientsin when attempting to enter the French Con 
cession. The Japanese Vice-Consul later apologized to her and expressed 
his regrets to the American Consul-General. 
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Another incident occurred at Swatow, when Chinese mobs demon- 
strated twice outside the British Consulate, being dispersed each time 
by Japanese troops. Since the previous incident, it was reported, the 
Japanese had prohibited British naval parties from landing. The 
British Consul had protested in vain against this order. 

Aug. 15.—A report from Peking stated that two British officers had 
returned from Kalgan, where they were permitted to see Lt.-Col. Spear 
in the presence of Japanese officers, and reported that he was well, but 
showing signs of strain. 

Lt.-Col. Spear, the British Military Attaché in China, had been 
under arrest for 12 weeks on a charge of espionage. 

Messages from Kaifeng stated that Americans there were safe and 
that the crisis was now over. 

Aug. 16.—The American Consul-General at Tientsin sent a written 
protest to the Japanese authorities against the treatment of Mrs. Richards 
by a Japanese sentry, demanding punishment of the latter and assurances 
that there would be no repetition of the incident. 

A Japanese Embassy spokesman at Shanghai stated that a blockade 
of the foreign areas there was always possible, “ though not to-day or 
to-morrow,” if there were any increase in activities tending to assist 
General Chiang Kai-shek’s régime or harm the Japanese forces. 

In reply to the British protest against the bombing of British ships 
and property below Ichang, the Japanese Army authorities in Shanghai 
stated that the commander of the attacking squadron had remained 
above Ichang for ten minutes after the second raid, but had failed to 
note any signs of vessels on fire. Regret was expressed if any bombs fell 
on British property or wounded any of the crew of the British ships, but 
proof was requested that the vessels were set on fire as a result of the 
be ymbing. 

Aug. 18.—The British naval authorities in Shanghai issued a state- 
ment on the bombing of British ships and property at Ichang, maintaining 
that Commander Orpen, captain of H.M. Gannet actually saw 10 bombs 
dropped on British property and 4 more in the immediate neighbourhood. 

Mr. H. P. Krogh, a Dane in the service of the Great Northern Tele- 
graph Company, was shot dead outside his house in Shanghai by two 
Chinese. He had been wrongly accused, some weeks previously, of 
tearing down a “‘ puppet ’’ Chinese flag in the ‘‘ Bad Lands.”’ 

The Japanese authorities were stated to have expressed formal regret 
to the American Consul-General for the conduct of the Japanese sentry 
who slapped the face of Mrs. Richard. The sentry had been punished, 
and further orders had been issued that ‘‘ Americans who behave in a 
proper manner must be treated with due courtesy.” 

The two Canadian priests arrested at Suchow on Aygust 6 were 
stated to have been released. 

Aug. 19.—In a clash between the Shanghai Municipal Police and 
members of the “‘ Tatao’”’ puppet police in the “ Bad Lands ”’ district, 
two Tatao police were killed and two more wounded, and Sergeant 
Kinloch, of the Municipal Police, was wounded. 

The Italian marines, in whose defence sector the incident occurred, 
took over the area after advising both sides to withdraw. 

Aug. 20.—The Japanese authorities, who accused Sergeant Kinloch 
of firing first, stated that they took a grave view of the matter ; a long 
conference was held on the cruiser Inzumo. 
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Aug. 21.—The Japanese Embassy spokesman at Shanghai described 
the incident in which Sergeant Kinloch was shot at as a breach of the 
Craigie-Arita agreement, as a result of which the anti-British movement 
might be intensified. 

Mr. Fu Siao-en, the “‘ puppet ’’ Mayor of Shanghai, sent a Note to 
the Shanghai Municipal Council, denouncing the incident as a “ violation 
of China’s sovereignty,’ and demanding an apology, punishment of 
the police officers involved, and compensation for the victims. He 
also called on the Council to surrender its police and administrative 
powers over the municipal roads outside the settlement. 

Mr. Sumner Welles’s statement ve Tientsin incident. (See U.S.A. 
External Affairs.) 


HONG-KONG. 


Aug. 16.—Some 1,000 Japanese troops landed at Namtao and, 
taking Shamchun, on the Hong-kong-Canton railway, moved up to 
within 20 yards of the bridge across the Hong-kong border river. One 
company each of the rst Batn. the Middlesex Regiment and the Rajputana 
Rifles were sent to man the border defences. 

The Japanese intention to “ clear up’ the border areas was notified 
in advance to the British authorities. 

Some 5,000 Chinese civilian refugees crossed into Hong-kong territory, 
but many were later driven to return by heavy rainfall. 

A large concentration of Japanese ships was reported off Bias Bay. 

Aug. 17.—The British gunboats Moth and Cicala were stated to 
have been sent to Deep Bay and Mirs Bay, respectively, in order to 
prevent trespass by Japanese ships in British waters. H.M.S. Dainty 
later succeeded H.M.S. Cicala on the Mirs Bay patrol. 

The Japanese completed the occupation of the border between 
China and British territory, when 500 troops appeared at Shataukok, 
at the eastern end of the border. The Chinese irregulars had already 
evacuated, and all was reported quiet. 

Aug. 18.—A flight of Japanese bombers trespassed over Hong-kong 
waters, flying near Stanley Peninsula towards Bias Bay. 

Aug. 19.—The Japanese spokesman at Canton declared that the 
Japanese troops had discovered that a new motor road had been built 
from Shataukok into China, and that railway, telephone, and wireless 
services had all been restored after the Japanese withdrawal in 1938. 

“If Great Britain refuses to discontinue acts tending to benefit 
General Chiang Kai-shek’s régime,’’ he said, “‘ the Japanese Army will 
find it inevitable to block up the perimeter of Hong-kong.”’ 

Aug. 20.—Messages from Hong-kong stated that, according to 
the Japanesé Domei Agency, informed quarters at Canton understood 
that the Japanese troops would not withdraw immediately from the 
Hong-kong border, but would remain to prevent the reorganization 
of a Chinese supply route. 

British and Japanese military representatives held a conference 
at the border. 

Aug. 21.—Staff officers of both sides proceeded to define the frontier 
in order to avoid misunderstandings. 

The Japanese troops were stated to have been heavily reinforced, 
bringing them up to some 10,000 strong. Supplies were being landed 
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for them from a fleet of some 22 ships anchored off Namtao. A motor 
road was being made along the border with forced Chinese labour, and 
Chinese were being prevented from entering Hong-kong. 


Danzig Free City 
(See also Special Note.) 


Aug. 9.—The Polish language paper Jlustrowany Kurjer was con- 
fiscated for commenting on rumours alleged to have been launched 
among the German minority to the effect that decisive events would 
take place on August 15, and for reporting that German planes had been 
flying provocatively over Gdynia. 

_ Aug. 10.—Herr Forster’s speech. (See Special Note.) 

Aug. 11.—It was reported that 24 German Danzigers, including 
several policemen and postmen, had been arrested during the last few 
days for distributing anti-Nazi pamphlets. 

Aug. 13.—Reports stated that 1,500 Labour Service men had arrived 
from Germany, apparently to take the place of Polish labourers who had 
returned to their homes. 

Aug. 14.—Announcement by Trustee of League Loans. (See Great 
Britain. External Affairs.) 

Aug. 15.—Announcement by League Loans Committee. (See Great 
Britain. External Affairs.) 

Aug. 16.—A Polish soldier who had apparently lost his way strayed 
across the border into Danzig territory and was shot dead. The Polish 
authorities retaliated by ordering frontier guards to shoot at sight any- 
body trespassing the Danzig-Polish frontier. 

Aug. 17.—The press reported that a German newspaper representa- 
tive and a British press photographer had been shot at by Polish soldiers 
while standing on the Danzig side of the frontier. 

Aug. 18.—Herr Forster presented regimental colours at a parade 
of some 2,000 Heimwehr men. “ Now,” he said, “ we can show our 
weapons for the first time since the last German troops moved out of 
the city 200 years ago.” 

Aug. 19.—A new pontoon bridge across the Vistula to East Prussian 
territory was opened at Kasemark. 

Aug. 20.—Agreement ve payment for foodstuffs from Poland. (See 
Poland.) 


Egypt 


Aug. 12.—The Prime Minister, Mohamed Pasha Mahmoud, offered 
his resignation to the King, on grounds of ill-health. 

Aug. 13.—Aly Pasha Maher, the Chief of the Royal Cabinet, began 
consultations for the formation of a new Cabinet. 

Before resigning, the Government abolished the cotton export tax, 
as a protective measure following on the U.S. Government’s decision 
to grant an export subsidy to American cotton. 

Aug. 14.—To counteract the loss of revenue thus entailed, the 
Customs and Excise duties on petrol, sugar, creosote, coffee, and tobacco 
were slightly raised. 

Aug. 15.—Some 6,000 troops from India arrived at Suez to strengthen 
the British defence forces. 
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Combined naval, air, and military exercises were held to test the 
defences of Alexandria and the north coast. 

Aug. 18.—Aly Pasha Maher announced the formation of a Cabinet 
composed of 5 Saadists and 9g Independents. He had not succeeded in 
obtaining the support of the Liberals. 

A new Ministry of Social Services was created under Abdel Salaam 
Pasha Shazly. Aly Pasha Maher himself took the portfolios of Foreign 
Affairs and of the Interior. 

Aug. 21.—The Council of Ministers decided that Egypt should 
recognize the U.S.S.R., and that trade relations should be recommenced 
on an undertaking by the Soviet Government not to spread Communist 
propaganda in Egypt. 


Eire 

Aug. 14.—Four Dublin men were arrested and lodged in the Bride- 
well, under the new Offences against the State Act. The police searched 
the houses of a number of prominent Republicans. 

Aug. 16.—Seven men were stated to have been arrested in King’s 
County, under the same Act, and conveyed to Dublin. 


Estonia 
Aug. 13.—Delegation visiting Agricultural Exhibition in Moscow 
(See U.S.S.R.) 


Finland 

Aug. 20.—In a speech in Helsinki the Foreign Minister referred to 
the disappointment caused in Finland by the mere fact that Great Britain 
and France had consented to discuss with Russia the subject of guarantee 
pacts for distant countries and the nature of indirect aggression. 

But he also pointed out that, thanks to the protracted negotiations 
in Moscow, the Western Powers had gained time, thus helping to save 
the peace of Europe, and emphasized that the mere fact that no agreement 
had been reached with Russia showed that Britain had not accepted the 
proposal for a guarantee of Finland nor been indifferent to Finnish 
interests in this respect. 

Aug. 21.—Minister of Agriculture’s visit to Moscow. (See U.S.S.R.) 


France 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Aug. 9.—The Journal Officiel published full details of the declaration 
to be made by persons receiving funds from abroad for advertising and 
publicity, in execution of the decree of April 21, 1939, providing for the 
control of foreign advertising in the press. 

Aug. 10.—Treasury returns for the first half of 1939 were published 
showing an increase of the national debt by 23,527 million francs (about 
£133 million) to 444,082 million francs (about £2,510 millions). 

Aug. 11.—Nervousness was caused on the Bourse following the 
receipt of news that Mendelssohn’s Bank in Amsterdam had suspended 
payment as a result of the death of their senior director, M. Mannheimer. 
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(Mendelssohn’s Bank headed a Dutch-Swiss Syndicate which had 
accepted responsibility for the conversion and consolidation of certain 
French foreign loans.) 

Fears that the Treasury might be involved in the suspension were 
dispelled by a communiqué issued by the Ministry of Finance, stating 
that the contracts with the Syndicate concerned had been completely 
fulfilled, the operations concluded, and the proceeds from them definitely 
acquired by the French State. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Aug. 8.—The Journal des Débats published an account by Mgr. 
Beaussart, Auxiliary Bishop of Paris, of a conversation he had recently 
had with General Franco, in which the latter emphasized the importance 
of French-Spanish understanding, and declared that the Spanish gold 
transferred from France was needed, not for offensive military prepara- 
tions, but for financing public works. 

In an interview with M. Bonnet, Marshal Pétain, Ambassador to 
Spain, was understood to have referred to the favourable consequences 
ensuing from the transfer to Spain of the Spanish gold held in France. 

The German Ambassador called on M. Bonnet, apparently at the 
personal request of Herr von Ribbentrop, to protest strongly against 
the refusal of a French visa to Herr Abetz. 

(Herr Abetz, who was asked to leave the country in July, desired 
to re-enter it in order to instruct a lawyer to open proceedings for defama- 
tion against M. de Kerillis, editor of the Epogue, in connection with th 
latter’s assertion that he had been charged with the task of financing 
German propaganda in France.) 

Aug. 9.—Démarche of French Counsellor of Embassy in Tokyo. 
(See Special Note.) 

M. de Kerillis, political editor of the Epoque, announced that M. Paul- 
Boncour and Maitre Albert Naud had agreed to defend him in the libel 
action with which he was threatened by Herr Abetz. 

Aug. 10.—Customs officials at Basle disclosed that, acting on instruc- 
tions from Paris, they had prevented Herr Abetz from entering the country 
on August 5th. 

It was learnt that, following the meeting between M. Bonnet and the 
German Ambassador on July 1 (when the latter had been warned that 
the French and British Governments would carry out their obligations 
to Poland if she were attacked), Herr von Ribbentrop had written to 
M. Bonnet on July 13 declaring that the true meaning of the Franco- 
German declaration of friendship of December 6, 1938, was that France 
should not meddle any more in the affairs of Eastern Europe. M. Bonnet 
had immediately replied refuting this interpretation. 

Aug. 11.—The German Ambassador again raised the question of 
Herr Abetz’s application for a visa in a conversation with MM. Daladier 
and Bonnet, who were understood to have agreed with him that Herr 
Abetz was not a spy, while insisting that his presence in France was not 
desirable and that it was therefore impossible to give him a visa. 

Aug. 15.—Return of Bilbao treasure to Spain. (See Spain. External 
Affairs.) 

Press comment on Dr. Burckhardt’s talk with Herr Hitler. (See 
Special Note.) 
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Aug. 16.—The police were stated to have received instructions to 
confiscate all German propaganda material on the Danzig question 
arriving from abroad. 

An incident occurred on the Franco-German frontier near Bouzonville, 
when, according to the statement of a Customs officer, he stopped a car 
containing three Germans, two of whom were in uniform, on a road 200 
yards inside the French border. He asked them to accompany him to 
the nearest frontier guard post. On the way the Germans set on him 
and beat him. On recovering consciousness he found his cap and revolver 
were missing, while the men had disappeared. 

Aug. 17.—Joint Anglo-French air exercises. (See Great Britain. 
External Affairs.) 

Official protest ve Franco-German frontier incident. (See Germany. 
External Affairs.) 

Aug. 18.—An agreement was signed with Poland providing for the 
opening of a credit in France for the purpose of financing Polish arms 
purchases there. The amount of the credit was not disclosed. 

Aug. 20.—Amount of credit to Poland. (See Poland.) 

Aug. 21.—Mr. Hore-Belisha was received by M. Daladier on his 
way through Paris. He also called upon General Gamelin. 


Germany 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Aug. 8.—Large-scale motorized manoeuvres began on the Elbe, in 
the neighbourhood of Dresden. 

Aug. 9.—In a statement published on his return from a tour of the 
country, Field-Marshal Goering said that the calmness and confidence 
of the people corresponded with the spirit in which the Fiihrer was 
directing German policy at a time of crisis brought about by “ encirclers,”’ 
and not by Germany. The important industrial areas were well pro- 
tected against air attack, and he had given the final orders for the ex- 
tension of the aerial defence zone of the western fortifications. 

It was impossible, he added, that a people which had attained so 
high a productive capacity should allow other nations to lay down the 
law as to how it was to organize its peace and its life. Foreign statesmen, 
if they had been on this journey with him, might not have realized why 
they produced goods and carried on business in accordance with their 
own special methods, but at least they would have seen that they could 
not oblige the German people to adopt other methods. 

Aug. 10.—Addressing metal workers at Diisseldorf, Genera! 
Brauchitsch declared that the Fiihrer would never lightly risk the lives 
of Germans, but that if he demanded from them the ultimate and highest 
sacrifice, then “‘ we can be sure that there is no longer any other way out.’ 

Aug. 11.—The Vienna Gazette published a list of 10,000 associations 
and organizations which had been dissolved by order of the Government, 
their property being turned over to Nazi organizations. 

Aug. 10 -—Addressing a Navy League meeting at Dresden, Admiral 
Raeder said: ‘‘ Just as in 1914, States which profess enmity to us are at 
work to encircle us so as to cut off the possibilities of existence of the Reich. 

. We all know that these hopes of our opponents, who again, as in 1914, 
are led by Great Britain, are doomed to disappointment.”’ 
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EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Aug. 8.—Anti-Polish press attacks ; Herr Forster’s visit to Berchtes- 
gaden. (See Special Note.) 

Representations ve Herr Abetz by Ambassador in Paris. (See 
France. External Affairs.) 

Postponement of Herr Hitler’s visit to Hungary. (See Hungary.) 


Aug. 9.—It was officially announced that Count Csaky, the Hungarian 
Foreign Minister, had paid an unofficial visit to Herr von Ribbentrop 
at Fuschl, near Salzburg, on the previous day. No information about the 
interview was obtainable. 

Report of German-Polish frontier incident on August 6 ; escape of 
Czechs in transit across the Corridor. (See Poland.) 

Aug. 10.—Correspondence between Herr von Ribbentrop and M. 
Bonnet ve Franco-German declaration of friendship of December, 1936. 
(See France. External Affairs.) 

Aug. 11.—Count Ciano’s meeting with Herr von Ribbentrop near 
Salzburg ; press comment on Herr Forster’s speech in Danzig; Herr 
Hitler’s conversation with Dr. Burckhardt on the Danzig problem. 
(See Special Note.) 

The press reported the alleged ill-treatment of 18 members of the 
German People’s block at Katowice, and the shooting of a German 
farmer’s boy by a Polish sentry when he was crossing the frontier in the 
course of his duties. 

Further representations re Herr Abetz in Paris. (See France. 
External Affairs.) 

Aug. 12.—Herr Hitler’s conversation with Count Ciano and Herr 
von Ribbentrop ; Herr Forster’s speech at Furth. (See Special Note.) 

Aug. 13.—Semi-official and press comment on the conversations 
with Count Ciano. (See Special Note.) 

Aug. 14.—The Hungarian Foreign Minister arrived at Tegernsee, 
in Bavaria, on a visit to Dr. Frick, Minister of the Interior. 

Polish frontier incident. (See Poland.) 

Aug. 15.—‘‘ Postal War” with Poland; Silesian frontier closed. 
(See Poland.) 

Aug. 16.—Accompanied by Dr. Frick, Count Csaky travelled to 
Salzburg, where he was received by Herr von Ribbentrop at Schloss 
Fuschl. 

Closing of German-Polish frontier. (See Poland.) 

Aug. 17.—Count Csaky, accompanied by the Hungarian Minister in 
Berlin, spent several hours with Herr Hitler at Berchtesgaden. Reports 
were current that the chief point discussed was Hungary’s readiness to 
allow the German Army to occupy Carpatho-Ukraine in event of an 
armed conflict with Poland. 

Great secrecy was observed as to Count Csaky’s movements, and the 
Propaganda Ministry denied that there had been any meeting between 
him and Herr von Ribbentrop either on that day or the previous one. 
At Berchtesgaden it was officially denied that he had been received by 
Herr Hitler. 

The press gave prominence to reports of terrorization and mass 
arrests of Germans in Polish Silesia. Thousands of German refugees were 
stated to be pouring across the frontier into Germany. 
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Complaints were also published against Mr. Rex Leeper’s appointment 
to be Minister in Bucharest, denouncing him as a former member of the 
Secret Service and as “ one of the bitterest anti-German agitators in the 
British diplomatic service.” 

It was learnt that the French Embassy had lodged a protest against 
the assault of a French Customs officer by Germans near Metz on August I5. 

Aug. 18.—Count Csaky’s departure for Rome. (See Italy. External 
Affairs.) 

It was announced that a military agreement had been signed with 
Slovakia on the previous day. The text was not disclosed, but the 
agreement was stated to refer to the delimitation of the military zone. 
along the line of the Little Carpathians to be occupied by German forces. 

Press reports stated that 76,000 refugees had fled from Poland into 
Germany up to the middle of August, and that there were 19 refugee 
camps along the Polish border, containing 4,400 inmates. 

Polish press reports of anti-Polish activities in Germany. (See 
Poland.) 

The British Ambassador had a conversation with Baron von 
Weizsaecker, the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and was 
understood to have discussed his intention of spending the week-end at 
Salzburg. 

Aug. 19 —Count Csaky arrived in Graz, in Southern Austria, from 
Rome. The purpose of his visit was not stated. 

A trade and credit agreement was signed in Berlin, between the 
Soviet Union and Germany. It provided for a German credit to Russia 
of 200 million marks ({10 million at par), for seven years at 5 per cent. 
interest, for buying German goods within a period of two years. Ger- 
many was to purchase from Russia, within the same period, goods to 
the value of 180 million marks. 

Aug. 20.—An official spokesman stated that, under the new military 
treaty with Slovakia, German troops were to occupy the country from 
the Moravian frontier to the eastern range of the Lesser and White 
Carpathian Mountains. The treaty merely rectified the military zone 
laid down in the German-Slovak Agreement of March, 1939. 

Aug. 21.—Prominence was given in Berlin to reports that strong 
concentrations of Polish troops had come into position on the Moravian 
frontier, that bridges had been mined, tank blocks placed in position, 
and all defensive preparations made. Similar preparations on the 
Silesian frontier were reported. 

It was announced in the evening that Germany and Russia had 
negotiated a non-aggression pact, and that Herr von Ribbentrop would 
fly to Moscow on August 23 for its formal signature. 


Gibraltar 

Aug. 8.—Reports stated that the Spanish authorities were digging 
trenches on the neutral ground, about 20-25 yards from the actual line 
of British sentries, and that Spanish guards on the frontier had recently 
been reinforced. 

Aug. 9.—Genera! Saliquet’s inspection of Spanish fortifications on 
the neutral ground. (See Spain. Internal Affairs.) 

Aug. 14.—An order was issued from Fortress Headquarters for- 
bidding members of the Forces, officials of the Dockyard, and their 
families to cross the frontier into Spain until further notice. 
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The order followed the arrest on the previous day, at an Algeciras 
bull-fight, of the wife of Major M. J. Malley, Embarkation Medical 
Officer, for failing to give the Fascist salute during the playing of a 
Fascist march. Mrs. Malley was released after paying a fine of 1,000 
pesetas (about £23). 

Aug. 15.—Two leading Spanish Republicans, Major Tejada and 
Sefior Maeso, were stated to have crossed the frontier into Gibraltar 
disguised as labourers. 


Great Britain 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS, 

Aug. 13.—Summing up the air exercises of the previous week, Air 
Chief Marshal Sir Hugh Dowding said he was satisfied with their progress, 
and confidently believed that serious air attacks on these islands would 
be brought to a standstill in a short space of time. 

Aug. 20.—It was learnt that a new method of dealing with J.R.A. 
suspects had been adopted, by which persons could be ordered to report 
their addresses and changes of address to the police. 

Up to date, 84 expulsion orders, 20 registration orders, and 7 pro- 
hibition orders were stated to have been issued under the Prevention of 
Violence Act. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Aug. 8.—Brigadier-General Woodroffe, chairman of Pekin Syndicate, 
Limited, of London, stated that the Japanese-sponsored Provisional 
Government of Honan had demanded the transfer to them of the an- 
thracite mines of the Anglo-Chinese Finance and Trade Corporation. 

These mines were the property of Pekin Syndicate, and General 
Woodroffe, who believed this was the first attempt to seize British 
property, had made urgent representations to the Foreign Office to take 
the matter up in Tokyo. The French and Belgian directors of the 
company had been requested to make similar representations to their 
respective Governments. 

Aug.9g.—It was learnt that M. Van Zeeland had become chairman 
of the Co-ordinating Foundation of the Inter-Governmental Committee 
for Refugees. 

Starting with a capital of £200,000, underwritten mainly in London 
and New York, the Foundation would be composed of 20 members, in- 
cluding ro American, 7 or 8 British, and the rest representatives of the 
other European countries supporting the Committee. 

Aug. 10.—The term of office of Mr. te Water, High Commissioner 
for the Union of South Africa, was understood to have been renewed for 
a further five years, as from October, 1939. 

Arrival of French and British military delegations in Leningrad. 
(See U.S.S.R.). 

Count Raczynski, the Polish Ambassador in London, called on Lord 
Halifax on his return from Warsaw. He was understood to have re- 
affirmed his country’s determination to pursue a firm but unprovocative 
policy towards Germany. He also presented a Polish draft for a formal 
alliance between Poland and Great Britain to replace the provisional 
exchange of guarantees, containing the Polish Government’s observations 
on an original British draft prepared several weeks earlier. 
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Aug. 11.—Decision re Chinese suspects in Tientsin. (See Special 
Note.) 

Statement by Embassy in Tokyo ve conference. (See Special Note.) 

Protest in Tokyo ve transfer of anthracite mines in Honan and 
destruction of British steamers at Ichang. (See Japan.) 


Aug. 12.—Chinese Government’s Note ve Tientsin suspects. (See 
Special Note.) 

I.R.A. leader’s statement in Chicago. (See U.S.A. External 
A ffairs.) 

Iraq Government’s decision ve compensation for murder of British 
Consul. (See Iraq.) 

The Secretary of State for the Colonies was stated to have approved 
an application by the Government of Kenya for a loan of £250,000 for 
the establishment of British settlers. 

An announcement was issued by the Trustee of the Danzig 
League Loans that, in consequence of the Danzig Senate’s decree con- 
cerning the transfer of currency to countries with free exchange, the 
Bank of Danzig would cease until further notice to transfer the service 
of external loans. Payment would be made in Danzig gulden, which 
would be credited to blocked accounts. 

The Trustee had protested, it was stated, against the action taken, 
as invalidating the 1937 agreement whereby the Danzig authorities 
undertook to maintain full service on a reduced scale. 

Aug. 15.—The League Loans Committee announced that six months’ 
interest due on September 1 and October I in respect of two of the Danzig 
League Loans would be paid out of sterling funds already in the hands of 
the London financial agents, but that sinking fund purchases had been 
suspended for the time being. The Committee was remaining in contact 
with the Danzig Government. 

Aug. 16.—Lord Halifax discussed the international situation with the 
Polish and Turkish Ambassadors in London, and received Mr. Arthur 
Greenwood, representing the Labour Party. 

Aug. 17.—French aircraft took part in joint air exercises over 
England. 

Count Raczynski and Dr. Kulski, the legal adviser to the Polish 
Foreign Office, who had just arrived in London, called at the Foreign 
Office to discuss the final points of the Anglo-Polish draft. 

Report of Permanent Mandates Commission on Palestine White 
Paper, and Government’s comments on it. (See Special Note.) 

German press comment on Mr. Leeper’s appointment as Minister 
in Bucharest. (See Germany. External Affairs.) 

Aug. 18.—Sir Nevile Henderson’s talk with Baron Weizsaecker in 
Berlin. (See Germany. External Affairs.) 

The Rumanian Legation issued a statement attributing responsi- 
bility for the Hungarian-Rumanian frontier incident of August 17 to 
the Hungarian side. It also mentioned that on the previous day repre- 
sentatives of the Hungarian minority in the Rumanian Parliament had 
expressed, verbally and in writing, their thanks for the law granting the 
minority Rumanian nationality, and in general for the treatment thes 
enjoyed in Rumania. 
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Statement by British Ambassador in Tokyo re conference. (See 
Special Note.) 

Aug. 20.—Foreign Office statement on Tokyo Conference. (See 
Special Note.) 


Aug. 22.—The Prime Minister presided over a meeting of the 
Cabinet, which discussed the situation arising out of the announcement 
that Germany was about to sign a non-aggression pact with Soviet 
Russia. It was decided to summon Parliament for August 24. 


Hungary 

Aug. 6.—At celebrations commemorating Admiral Horthy’s counter- 
revolution against the Hungarian Bolshevists in Ig19, criticisms were 
made of Nazi activities. The Regent warned against any attempt to 
disrupt the unity of the Army, while Count Teileki declared that Hungary 
was still young enough to take arms again, if the necessity of cleaning up 
her internal afiairs arose once more. 

Herr Klein, a Deputy and a member of the Hungarian German 
minority, attacked Nazi members of the minority, and accused some of its 
leading members of receiving money from the German Government. 


Aug. 8.—Reports were current that the projected visit of Herr 
Hitler, in return for Admiral Horthy’s visit to Germany, had been 
indefinitely postponed, owing to the Regent’s refusal to permit the 
entry of several thousand members of the Gestapo to ensure Herr Hitler’s 
satety. 

Aug. 9.—Replying to questions on anti-Hungarian propaganda at 
home and abroad put by Nazi deputies in Parliament, Count Teleki 
stated that he had no information about the formation of armed Hun- 
garian legions abroad, but that all propaganda disparaging Hungary’s 
fighting spirit, no matter from what side it came, would be met with the 
most energetic counter-measures. He also made a sharp attack on the 
Nazi Press, which he described as wholly irresponsible and written in a 
manner fit only for illiterates. 

Referring to the recently banned book by Dr. Lajos, belittling 
Germany’s war chances, the Premier announced that when it was first 
published he had requested the German Minister in Budapest to examine 
the book in order to see whether it contained any incorrect citations or 
any material not already published in Germany. After a long wait, 
having received no answer, he had decided to ban the work. 

Count Csaky’s interview with Herr von Ribbentrop. (See Germany. 
External Affairs.) 

Aug. 11.—The Government press launched a violent attack against 
the Nazis, accusing them of endangering public security by their irre- 
sponsible accusations and agitation. 

Large numbers of gendarmes of proved loyalty to the Government 
were reported to have been transferred from other parts of the country 
to barracks near Budapest. 

Reports were current that Herr von Ribbentrop had put great 
pressure on Count Csaky, at Salzburg, to mould Hungary’s home and 
foreign policy more strictly along Axis lines. 
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Aug. 12.—The Prime Minister had a long conversation with the 
British Minister. 

A Foreign Office spokesman informed foreign press correspondents 
that any correspondent sending abroad reports of certain rumours, 
e.g., that Herr von Ribbentrop had pressed Count Csaky to bring about 
Count Teleki’s resignation—would be expelled. 

The rumour about Count Teleki had already been officially denied. 

Aug. 13.—The official Telegraph Agency issued an announcement 
correcting Count Teleki’s statement on August 9 concerning Dr. Lajos’s 
book. The German Minister, it stated, had sent a reply to Count Teleki’s 
request for information, and had indicated several incorrect citations in 
the book. Count Teleki was then visiting Ruthenia, and the Ministries 
concerned had initiated proceedings against the book, but had neglected 
to inform the Premier of the German Minister’s reply. 

Agreement with Rumania re timber traffic on the Tisza. (See 
Rumania.) 

Aug. 14.—Count Csaky’s visit to Dr. Frick at Tegernsee. (See 
Germany. External Affairs.) 

The Magyar Jova published an article by General Sandor Szabo 
attacking the Nazis for lack of patriotism, and stating that ‘‘ We 
Hungarians of pure race cannot even imagine the possibility of resorting 
to our Polish friends.”’ 

Aug. 15.—Referring to rumours that Count Csaky had been pre- 
sented at Salzburg with demands for the resignation of the Government 
and the formation of a Nazi Cabinet, and that an ultimatum had been 
presented demanding permission for German troops to march through 
Hungary, the pro-Government Pester Lloyd wrote: “In Berlin and 
Budapest one can no longer seriously consider these products of excited 
phantasy. Hungary . . . regards such methods with absolute calmness. 
In the consciousness of its thousand-year mission, to which we will 
never be disloyal, Hungary will grow stronger and more secure.” 

Aug. 16.—Count Csaky’s conversation with Herr von Ribbentrop 
at Salzburg. (See Germany. External Affairs.) 

Aug. 17.—Count Csaky’s conversations with Herr Hitler at Berchtes- 
gaden. (See Germany. External Affairs.) 

It was officially reported that five Rumanian gendarmes had crossed 
the Rumanian-Hungarian frontier near Nagy-Szalando, deep into Hun- 
garian territory, and when challenged by a patrol of three gendarmes 
threatened to attack them. The Hungarians had opened fire, seriously 
wounding two of the Rumanians and capturing a third. The remaining 
two had fled back to Rumania. 

The Rumanian version of the incident stated that the clash occurred 
on Rumanian territory while a Rumanian frontier patrol was engaged 
in a friendly discussion with a Hungarian frontier guard of four men. 
Six Hungarian soldiers had then opened fire from an ambush near th 
village of Homorog, killing a Rumanian sergeant, and seriously wounding 
another soldier; a third Rumanian had “ disappeared.” Since car- 
tridges of Hungarian pattern, and footprints coming from and returning 
to the frontier, were found, it was concluded that the attackers were 
Hungarians. 

Aug. 18.—The Rumanian Embassy in Budapest demanded the 
appointment of a mixed commission to enquire into the incident on the 
spot. 
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Rumanian Government’s protest. (See Rumania.) 

Count Csaky’s conversationsin Rome. (See Jtaly. External Affairs.) 

Aug. 19.—A mixed Rumano-Hungarian Commission began in- 
vestigating the frontier incident of August 17. 

Count Csaky’s departure from Rome for Graz. (See Tialy. 
External Affairs.) 

Speaking at the annual congress of the Small Farmers’ Party, Dr. 
Tibor Eckhardt attacked the “ veiled nationalism of Bolshevism preached 
by the Hungarian Nazis,” and, referring to German expansionist aims, 
declared : ‘‘ I must openly state that it is impossible for honest Hungarians 
to accept this Lebensraum theory without abandoning all suspicion of a 
national mission of the Hungarian people.” If they accepted it, he 
said, then they must exclude the Italians and the Poles and those buyers 
from Western Europe who paid them in gold and free currency. 

Friendships with Germany, he concluded, must not be one-sided, 
and Germany must recognize that they could not give a monopoly, 
even of friendship, to anyone. It was not right, at a time when relations 
between their two friends were as strained as they were at present, that 
Hungary should take on new obligations in any direction. 

Aug. 19.—The Nazi paper, Magyarsag, complained that 21 leading 
Nazis had been arrested in the last few days, on unspecified charges. 

Aug. 21.—On returning to Budapest Count Csaky issued a statement 
referring to the efforts of the foreign press to “‘ invent fantastic rumours”’ 
about the purpose of his conversations with Italian and German statesmen. 

He said that the utmost calmness prevailed in Hungary, Italy, 
and Germany, and insisted that no pressure of any sort had been put 
on Hungary by anyone. “ Our friends know that the peace of Europe 


depends upon the existence of a strong and independent Hungary.”’ 
He concluded by stating that anyone who attempted to break up 
the long-standing friendship between Hungary and the Axis Powers 
was threatening the peace and security of Europe. 
The police announced the arrest of 8 Nazis accused of printing 
and distributing illegal propaganda. 


India 


Aug. 10.—Lt.-Col. C. W. May, Deputy Assistant Quarter-Master- 
General, Waziristan District, his Sikh orderly, and his Moslem bearer 
were murdered by a gang of tribesmen about eight miles from Bannu, 
whither they were travelling by car. 

Aug. 11.—The Congress Working Committee passed a resolution 
disqualifying the Left-Wing leader, Mr. Subhas Bose, from the presidency 
of the Bengal Congress Committee for three years, for breaches of Party 
discipline. 

Another resolution of the Committee reiterated the Party’s deter- 
mination to oppose the co-operation of India with Great Britain in the 
event of war. The provincial Congress Governments were asked not to 
assist British war preparations (except for air-raid precaution measures), 
and were authorised to resign if it was found difficult to carry out this 
policy. 

Members of the Party were also advised to boycott the Legislative 
Assembly, which was about to open, as a protest against the policy of 
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sending Indian troops abroad without the Assembly’s consent, and 
against the recent decision to prolong the life of the Assembly by another 
year. 

Aug. 18.—The R.A.F. bombed the headquarters of the Faqir of Ipi 
near Kharre, two miles from the Durand Line. 

In South Waziristan scouts ambushed a body of hostile tribesmen, 
one on each side being killed. 

In a report on operations in Waziristan during 1938, issued as a 
supplement to the London Gazette, General Sir Robert Cassels, C.-in-C. in 
India, stated that the Faqir of Ipi was still successfully instigating unrest 
in North Waziristan. During the period covered by the report the 
casualties to personnel of Government forces were 62 killed and 
206 wounded. 


Iraq 


Aug. 14.—The Government was stated to have fixed the compen- 
sation to be paid to the widow of Mr. George Monck-Mason, the British 
Consul at Mosul who was murdered by an Arab mob in April, at £20,000. 


Italy 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Aug. 8.—Reports stated that a Bill containing regulations concerning 
the loss of citizenship by persons of German origin in the South Tyrol 
had been presented to the Chamber Committee on Internal Registration 
on August 4. It provided that the persons affected, together with their 
wives and such children as were minors, must relinquish Italian citizen- 
ship before their transfer to Germany took place. 

Aug. 9.—Dr. Alemanni’s appointment was announced as director 
of the Settlement Board to execute the agrarian reform in Sicily, which 
was to begin on October 16. 

Aug. 11.—An Army Order was published calling up officers and 
n.c.o.’s of the 1902—1906 and rgto classes for the period August 21 to 
October 31, while releasing those of the rgor and 1912 classes, who were 
called up on February 1 and at Easter respectively. 

A letter from Marshal de Bono to Signor Mussolini was published, 
announcing the conclusion of a recent inspection of the defences on the 
Italo-French frontier. The Marshal stated that from what he had seen 
he considered that their defensive system would not “ allow the foot 
of an enemy to trample on the sacred soil of the Fatherland.”’ 

Aug. 13.—The Official Gazette published a law prescribing the death 
penalty in serious cases of currency trafficking in which Italians were 
found to have acted in collusion with foreigners. 

Aug. 19.—Count Ciano flew to Albania, on a tour of inspection. 

Aug. 20 —Count Ciano returned to Rome by air. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Aug. 9.—Suspension of Ala Littoria air service by Argentine Govern- 
ment. (See Argentina.) 

Aug. 10.—Mr. Herbert Ekins, chief correspondent in Rome of the 
United Press Association of America, was ordered to leave Italy within 
24 hours, and his office was closed by the police. The order was believed 
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to be the result of the publication abroad of a report, attributed apparently 
erroneously to Mr. Ekins’ office, that Signor Mussolini had had a heart 
attack. 

Aug. 11.—M. Tsvetkovitch, the Yugoslav Premier, arrived on a 
private visit to Trieste. He was met by the Under-Secretary for Cor- 
porations, and spent the day in inspecting social and welfare institutions. 

Count Ciano’s meeting with Herr von Ribbentrop near Salzburg ; 
press comment on the Danzig problem. (See Special Note.) 

Aug. 13.—German-Italian conversations. (See Special Note.) 

The appointment was announced of General Cambara, who com- 
manded the Italian legions in Spain, to succeed Count Viola as Ambassador 
to the Spanish Government 

Aug. 14.—Request to Polish Government for aide-mémoire on Danzig 
problem. (See Special Note ) 

Aug. 18.—The Hungarian Foreign Minister arrived in Rome from 
Munich in an aeroplane placed at his disposal by the German Government, 
and had conversations first with Count Ciano and later with Signor 
Mussolini. 

The Hungarian Legation stated that Count Csaky’s visit was private, 
and likely only to last a day. 

Aug. 19.—Count Csaky left Rome for Graz, in Southern Austria. 

Aug. 20.—Unconfirmed reports stated that Signor Attolico, the 
Ambassador in Berlin, had an audience with Signor Mussolini, in Count 
Ciano’s presence, immediately after the latter’s sudden return from 
Albania. 

Signor Attolico was understood to have seen Herr von Ribbentrop 
before leaving Munich for Rome on the previous day. 

General Queipo de Llano, head of the Spanish Military Mission, 
arrived in Rome. 


Japan 

Aug. 8.—The Inner Cabinet met to discuss Japan’s policy towards 
Europe, and in particular towards the Axis Powers. No decision was 
taken, and the War Minister later held a meeting of high War Office 
officials to discuss the Army’s attitude on this question. 

Aug. 9.—Conversation between M. Kato and the British Ambassador 
re delay in conference ; démarches of American and French diplomatic 
representatives. (See Special Note.) 

Aug. 10.—Chinese residents in Tokyo demonstrated before the British 
Embassy and handed in a resolution demanding the restitution of the 
Concessions. 

Further conversations between M. Kato and Sir Robert Craigie. 
(See Special Note.) 

Aug. 11.—Statement issued by British Embassy ve conference. (See 
Special Note.) 

British Government’s decision ve Chinese suspects in Tientsin. 
(See Special Note.) 

The Counsellor at the British Embassy lodged a strong protest 
at the Foreign Office against the demand of the Japanese-sponsored 
Provisional Government of Honan for the transfer to them of anthracite 
mines owned by the Anglo-Chinese Finance and Trade Corporation, and 
also against the destruction of the two British steamers at Ichang by 
Japanese planes. 
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Aug. 12.—M. Kato’s rejection of proposal for resumption of con- 
ference. (See Special Note.) 

Aug. 13.—Statements re departure of Japanese military representa- 
tives for Tientsin. (See Special Note.) 

The Premier indicated in a press interview that Japan would not 
join the German-Italian military alliance. While the Foreign Office was 
formulating a concrete programme of measures to meet the European 
situation on the basis of the result of the recent inter-Ministerial con- 
ference, he stated, the Government would deal with that situation along 
the lines of the decision reached on June 6. 

(The decision in question, which the Army had been trying to 
reverse, was against extending Japan’s commitments in Europe.) 

The Foreign Office issued a statement alleging Soviet oppression 
of the Japanese oil concessions in North Sakhalin by a refusal to supply 
Soviet workers while forbidding the importation of sufficient Japanese 
labour, and adding that counter-measures had been discussed at a 
conference of representatives of various Ministries (including those for 
War and the Navy) held the previous day. 

Aug. 14.—General Muto’s statement re conference. (See Special 
Note.) 

Aug. 18.—British Ambassador’s statement ve Anglo-Japanese 
conference. (See Special Note.) 

Aug. 20.—British and Japanese official statements ve conference. 
(See Special Note.) 


Kenya 

Aug. 14.—British settlement loan. (See Great Britain. External 
Affairs.) 

Aug. 22.—Government inquiries were opened at Mombasa, and also 
at Tanga, in Tanganyika, into the causes of the recent native labour 
unrest. 


League of Nations 

Aug. 10.—A report submitted by the League High Commissioner 
for Refugees to the Assembly stated that, during 1938, between 120- 
140,000 refugees had left German territory. In Europe alone there were 
now 60,000 persons wholly or partly dependent upon private organizations 
for their maintenance, but at least 60,000 had found new homes and means 
of livelihood. 

Aug. 15.—Statement re Danzig League Loans. (See Great Britain. 
External Affairs.) 

Aug. 17.—Permanent Mandates Commission’s Report on British 
White Paper on Palestine; British Government’s comments. (Sé 
Special Note.) 

Aug. 18.—It was reported that a select committee appointed to 
consider the question of co-operation by non-member Statesin the League s 
technical activities had drafted a scheme for a central committee 101 
economic and social questions, open to non-official members, which 
would, in effect, be a new League Economic Council. 

Libya 
Aug. 15.—An experimental mobilization of the Italian forces in 


Western Libya was carried out in the presence of the Prince of Piedmont, 
who was visiting the colony. 
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Manchukuo 


Aug. 8.—A Japanese Army communiqué stated that, between 
August 3 and 7, 78 Soviet ’planes and 2 Japanese had been shot down in 
Mongolian frontier fighting. 


Mexico 

Aug. 11.—Statement of U.S. oil companies. (See U.S.A. External 
Affairs.) 

Aug. 12.—Statement by Ambassador in Washington re oil dispute. 
(See U.S.A. External Affatrs.) 

Aug. 13.—Statement by Mr. Sumner Welles, ve oil dispute. (See 
U.S.A. External Affairs.) 


The Netherlands 


Aug. 9.—Jonkheer de Geer announced that he had formed a Cabinet 
which included two members each of his own party (Christian Historic), 
the Roman Catholic, and the Socialist Parties. The Socialists were 
represented in the Government for the first time in history. Jonkheer de 
Geer, who was Prime Minister from 1926-29, took the portfolio of Finance 
himself, while Dr. E. N. van Kleffens was Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

The parties expected to support the Government held 62 out of roo 
seats in the Lower House. 

Aug. 11.—The death of M. Mannheimer, head of the banking house 
of Mendelssohn and Co., of Amsterdam, was followed by the application 
of the firm for permission to suspend payment. The bank’s difficulties 
were believed to have been due to the large amount of French loans 
underwritten by them. 

Repercussions in France. (See France. Internal Affairs.) 

Aug. 13.—Repercussions in Belgium. (See Belgium.) 

Aug. 14.—Suspension of payments was granted to Mendelssohn's 
Bank provisionally until November 30. 

Aug. 18.—The Defence Minister announced the Government’s 
intention of reinforcing the naval defences of the Netherlands East Indies. 

Aug. 19.—Powers given to the Government under the recently 
amended Military Service Bill were used to extend the period of service 
of the conscripts at present under arms. The period of extension was 
to be announced later. 


New Zealand 


Aug. 10.—Canadian-New Zealand trade talks. (See Canada.) 

Aug. 11.—In a debate in Parliament on the terms of conversion of 
the New Zealand loan in London, the Opposition criticized the view 
expressed by the Parliamentary Under-Secretary for Housing, Mr. Lee, 
that the terms were harsh and exacting and that the Government would 
soon be driven to making token payment only, and moved an amendment 
urging the Government to contradict any suggestion of repudiation ot 
their debts, and to express their appreciation of the U.K. Government’s 
generous terms. 

The amendment was rejected on a party vote by 39 to 21 votes, after 
the Deputy Leader of the Government had given assurances that New 
Zealand would honour her debts. 
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Norway 


Aug. 15.—The U.S. Republican senator, Mr. Hamilton Fish, stated, 
on his arrival in Oslo to attend the Interparliamentary Union’s Congress, 
that he believed war was inevitable, and feared it might break out on 
August 20. He intended to propose at the Congress a resolution recom- 
mending a 30-days’ political truce and the establishment of an inter- 
national arbitration board. 


Palestine 


Aug. 9.—The coastal patrol vessel Sinbad, a 70-ton Diesel-engined 
vessel used for immigration control, sank off the mouth of the Wadi 
Falik, south of Nathanya, as the result of an explosion which could not 
possibly have been accidental since she carried no explosives or petrol. 
Of the crew, one police-sergeant was reported missing, and two con- 
stables were wounded. 

Three Jewish supernumerary police were killed, and two seriously 
wounded by the explosion of a land mine near Rehovoth. An Arab 
sergeant of the municipal police was shot and mortally wounded at 
Jaffa. 

Mizrachi Conference in Geneva. (See Switzerland.) 

Arms smuggling from Syria. (See Syria.) 

Aug. 10.—The coastal patrol vessel Sea Lion captured five rowing 
boats as they were approaching the shore near Haifa with 297 unauthorized 
Jewish immigrants. The refugees were taken to the detention camp at 
Sarafand. 

Aug. 11.—An Arab villager from Arrava was shot dead at Haifa, 
At Safed a Christian Arab merchant was killed by an unknown Arab, 

Aug. 12.—Twenty armed men, alleged by Arab villagers to have 
been Jews, demolished buildings in Tina, near Rehovoth, with gelignite. 

Aug. 13.—One of a small band of brigands engaged by police near 
Jericho was captured, and another killed. 

Twelve Jews were injured when a bomb exploded in the centre of 
Jerusalem. 

A British n.c.o. was mortally wounded when Arabs fired on a military 
patrol outside Hebron. 

Aug. 14.—An Arab was found killed near the settlement of Kiryat 
Anavim. 

Aug. 15.—Owing to recent attacks on troops, all traffic from Hebron 
was stopped until further notice. Releases from detention camps were 
also suspended until there should be renewed improvement in the 
situation. 

A Jewish supernumerary police-constable was stated to have been 
arrested in connection with the blowing up of an Arab house near 
Rehovoth on August 13—one of four recent incidents reported in that 
area. 

Fahmi Effendi Suffan, formerly secretary to one of the leaders of 
the Arab revolt, was shot dead in the Old City of Jerusalem. He had 
given evidence before Military Courts and acted as a Government 
detective. 

Aug. 16.—Dr. Weizmann’s speech at Zionist Congress. (Se 
Switzerland.) 
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Aug. 17.—Dr. Weizmann’s speech at Zionist Congress. (See 
Switzerland.) 

Permanent Mandates Commission’s observations on British White 
Paper, and comments of British Government. (See Special Note.) 

An ordinance was gazetted providing that any person found in 
Palestine in contravention of the Immigration Ordinance should be 
liable to summary trial by a British magistrate and, if convicted, to 
detention during the High Commissioner’s pleasure. 

Aug. 18.—During the dispersal of rebel bands near Deirhannah, 
south of the Safad-Acre road, by detachments of the Sherwood Foresters 
and the South Staffordshire Regiment, a British officer, Lieutenant 
Rivett-Carnac, two Jews, and an Arab were killed, in addition to 15 
rebels. A British lance-corporal and two privates were wounded. 


Aug. 19.—Three armed assassins forced an entrance into the house 
of a Christian Arab at Nazareth, killing a woman and seriously injuring 
her husband. 

The Port Marine control captured 840 Jewish illegal immigrants 
who had been sent from Rhodes in a Greek steamer and transhipped 
to three small vessels near the Palestine coast. 

A Jew injured by a land-mine near Rehovoth on August 17 was 
stated to have died. Another was mortally injured and two were 
slightly hurt in similar circumstances near Haifa. 


Poland 


Aug. 7.—Fire was opened on a German bombing plane which crossed 
the frontier between Zoppot and Orlowo, apparently coming from East 
Prussia. After four rounds, the plane turned back. 

Article in Czas on Danzig problem. (See Special Note.) 

Aug. 9.—Reports stated that an incident had occurred on August 6, 
when a German patrol of three men crossed the frontier in the Kartuzy 
district of the Corridor and walked 300 yards into Polish territory. Polish 
guards had fired, wounding one person, who was taken back across the 
frontier by his companions. 

Thirty Czechs who were being transported across the Corridor for 
forced labour in East Prussia escaped from their train at Tzcew and 
appealed for protection to the Polish authorities, who took them into 
safe custody. 

Exchange of prisoners in Danzig. (See Special Note.) 

One of three Germans crossing the frontier near Ruda Slonska, in 
Silesia, was killed by a frontier guard, on refusing to stop when challenged, 

Aug. 10.—Broadcast warning to Herr Forster. (See Special Note.) 
Nine more Czechs escaped at Tczew from a train crossing the Corridor. 

Colonel Beck had conversations with the British and French 
Ambassadors. 

Draft Anglo-Polish Agreement presented in London by the Polish 
Ambassador. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

Aug. 11.—German anti-Polish press campaign. (See Special Note.) 

Aug. 12.—Foreign Minister’s conversations with British and French 
Ambassadors. (See Special Note.) 

Aug. 13.—The authorities were stated to be taking severe measures 
to check German propaganda aimed at undermining the currency. 
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It was announced that all speculators and agents convicted of such 
activity would be sent to an isolation camp, and that fresh silver change 
was being put into circulation. 

A number of arrests were made in connexion with refusals to give 
change and attempts to hoard silver change or smuggle it into Danzig. 

The official news agency stated that on August 1z four German 
soldiers in transit across the Corridor had abused their railway passes 
by taking photographs of the frontier bridge at Tczew. They were 
made to leave the train and sent back to Germany. 


Aug. 14.—Two Germans crossing the Corridor by train were arrested 
at Tczew on charges of making insulting remarks about Poland to the 
Customs officials. 


Italian Government’s request for atde-mémoire on Danzig problem. 
(See Special Note.) 

A policeman was shot dead by a member of the German minority at 
the frontier post of Szarlej-Est, near Tarnowskie Gory, in Silesia, while 
escorting another German. The alleged murderer was arrested ; the 
other man fled to Germany. 

Colonel Beck had talks with the British and French Ambassadors, 
and also with the Papal Nuncio, who subsequently sent a report to the 
Vatican. 


Aug. 15.—A “‘ postal war ’”’ was reported to have broken out with 
Germany, whose Minister of the Interior had given orders for the use of 
German spelling of Polish place-names in all correspondence with Poland. 
The Polish Minister of the Interior had retaliated with an order that all 
letters thus addressed from Germany should be returned to the senders. 

The Polish-German frontier in Silesia was closed to local traffic 
when, as a result of large-scale arrests by the police, a large number of 
members of the Nazi ‘‘ Young German Party ”’ tried to flee across the 
frontier into Germany. 


Aug. 16.—It was reported that, in order to meet a local currency 
crisis in Gdynia, the Municipal Savings Bank there had been issuing 
freak one-zloty paper tokens. Supplies of silver change were being 
sent from Warsaw to replace them. 


A communiqué was issued stating that inquiries into the recent 
wounding of a frontiersman in a clash near Rudo Slonska, in Silesia, and 
into the murder of a policeman at Szarlej-Est on August 14, had led to 
the discovery in Silesia of a widespread espionage organization concerned 
in the passage of military information to a foreign organization. In 
consequence, several dozen members of the German minority and German 
citizens in Poland had been arrested, and several of the offices of the 
Jungdeutsche Partei and the Gewerkschaft der Deutschen Arbeiter 
had been provisionally closed. 

Among those arrested was Herr Rudolf Wiesner, leader of the 
Jungdeutsche Partei in Polish Silesia. 

It was announced that following the closing by the German authorities 
of the frontier near Katowice, on August 14, without warning or ex- 
planation, the Polish authorities had decided to close the entire Silesian 
frontier until the German measure was either satisfactorily explained 
or rescinded. 
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Danzig frontier incident. (See Danzig Free City.) 
Conference in Rome between the Ambassador to the Holy See 
and the Papal Secretary of State. (See Vatican City.) 


Aug. 17.—Negotiations in London re Anglo-Polish Treaty. (See 
Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

Herr Wiesner, and 43 other members of the Jungdeutsche Partei 
arrested on the previous day were released on condition that they held 
themselves at the disposition of the Public Prosecutor until the 
investigations into the espionage affair were complete. 

Press reports stated that the Director of the Polish School at Jandorff, 
in Germany, had been told to leave the Reich in 6 weeks. 

The President signed a decree, to come into force in one year, 
providing for the parcellation of large estates in frontier districts among 
the peasantry. 

It was explained that landowners had been exempt hitherto from 
the land reform laws of 1920 and 1925, but that owing to pressure of 
population their lands were now needed for the peasantry, and that it 
was hoped by this measure to make the loyalty of the frontier population 
doubly sure. (Many of the landowners affected on the western frontier 
are Germans.) 


Aug. 18.—A Foreign Office spokesman made a sharp protest against 
German press reports of maltreatment of the German minority in Poland. 
If this campaign continued, he stated, the Government would be 
compelled to publish particulars of the treatment accorded to the Polish 
minority in Germany. 

More of the arrested members of the Jungdeutsche Partei were 
released, bringing the total up to some 200. 

The press published reports that the Gestapo had closed many of the 
offices of the Polish minority organization in Germany, that Polish 
language newspapers in Germany and East Prussia had been confiscated, 
and that members of the Polish minority in Germany were escaping in 
groups across the frontier daily. 

Franco-Polish Agreement ve French credit for arms purchases. 
(See France. External Affairs.) 


Aug. 20.—The Minister of Finance was stated to have suspended 
the associations of German co-operatives at Poznan and those of agri- 
cultural co-operatives at Crudziadz, in the Pomorze, from their right to 
control smaller co-operatives, because they had been refusing, in con- 
travention of Polish law, to admit non-German members. 

The official news agency published a long list of persecutions of the 
Polish minority in Germany. 

A statement was issued describing as pure inventions the Reich 
press reports of Polish terrorization of the German minority. Allegations 
that Polish ’planes had been flying over the Slovak frontier were also 
denied. 

It was reported that after discussions with the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, Danzig representatives in Warsaw had agreed to pay for the 
foodstuffs sent by Poland to the Free City mainly in cash, instead of 
in kind. 

The amount of the French credit, which had not been disclosed in 
Paris, was stated to be 430 million francs. 
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Aug. 21.—Mr. Lipski, the Ambassador in Berlin, arrived in Warsaw 
by air to consult the Government on the international situation. 

The British Consul-General sent a circular to British residents 
advising them that if they had no special reason for remaining in Poland 
it was advisable for them to leave. 

German press reports of Polish military preparations on the eastern 
frontier. (See Germany. External Affairs.) 


Portugal 


Aug. 14.—President Carmona’s visit to South Africa. (See South 
Africa.) 
Aug. 20.—Military mission in South Africa. (See South Africa.) 


Rumania 


Aug. 8.—The V.D.R. (Volksgemeinschaft Deutschen Rumaniens) 
countermanded a Congress to be held in Sighisoara, in deference to the 
Government’s view that it would create an undesirable precedent at a 
time when all political meetings were being discouraged. 

Aug. 11.—King Carol’s meeting with President Inénii in Istanbul. 
(See Turkey.) 

Aug. 13.—It was announced that the Hungarian and Rumanian 
negotiators at Sinaia had reached an agreement facilitating the timber 
traffic on the frontier River Tisza. 

The general economic negotiations, which had been interrupted 
for a few days, would be resumed in Budapest. 

Aug. 15.—In a speech at Navy Day celebrations at Constanza, 
the King said that that which was Rumanian could not be given away, 
and would be defended. 

Aug. 17.—Hungarian-Rumanian frontier incident. (See Hungary.) 

Aug. 18.—Reports stated that the delivery of oil to Germany had 
been temporarily suspended, on the ground that Germany had already 
received her normal quota up to date, and that Rumania did not at present 
require any supplementary imports from Germany against which 
additional oil exports could be set. 

The Foreign Minister protested verbally to the Hungarian Minister 
against the frontier incident of the previous day. 

Statement by Rumanian Legation in London re frontier incident, 
and also ve thanks expressed by the Hungarian minority for the law 
granting them Rumanian nationality. (See Great Britain. External 
Affairs.) 

Aug. 21.—Reports stated that the authorities had discovered a 
secret store of arms and ammunition at the headquarters of the local 
German minority organization at Bocsa, Montana. Four local German 
leaders had been arrested. 


Saudi Arabia 

Aug. 8.—Grant of oil concession to Standard Oil Company. (S¢¢ 
U.S.A. External Affairs.) 
Slovakia 


. ; ] 
Aug. 10.—In a clash between Jews and a party of Germans anc 
Slovaks in the Jewish quarter of Bratislava 27 Jews were arrested. 
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Aug. 12.—The Jewish quarter of Bratislava was looted by a mob 
composed chiefly of Germans. The police failed to appear on the scene 
until the riot was over. No arrests were made, but the entire district 
was subsequently surrounded by police patrols. 

Aug. 13.—An official notice was posted throughout the country 
stating that the State highway running from Sillein to Cadca through 
the Jablonka Pass, on the Polish frontier, had been closed to public 
traffic since August 7th. 

No official reason for this action was given, but it was believed that 
traffic had been stopped in order to facilitate the movement of German 
troops along the Slovak-Polish frontier. 


Aug. 14.—Referring to the territories ceded to Hungary and Poland, 
in a speech at Bratislava, the Propaganda Minister and C.-in-C. of the 
Hlinka Guards said: ‘‘ We shall always maintain our claim for their 
return. We are ready to fight for it if it should be necessary.”’ 

Reports stated that serious rioting and anti-German demonstrations 
had been continuing in Bratislava for the past week. In one attack 6 
Germans had been injured. 

Aug. 18.—Military Treaty with Germany. (See Germany. External 
Affairs.) 

Aug. 20.—According to the Associated Press correspondent in 
Bratislava, the German troops, estimated at some 250,000, were con- 
centrated mainly behind the four chief passes leading over the Tatra 
Mountains into Poland. 

Official German statement ve military treaty. (See Germany. Ex- 
ternal Affairs.) 


South Africa 


Aug. 10.—Mr. Pirow, Minister of Defence, declared in a speech 
at Johannesburg that he did not believe war was inevitable in Europe, 
where, in any case, nothing had happened which affected, directly or 
indirectly, the vital interests of the Union. 

Referring to the Far Eastern situation he said: ‘“‘ War or no war, 
the white man’s prestige in the East has already sunk to zero. Unless 
rehabilitated in the Pacific it will eventually sink to the same level in 
the countries of the Indian Ocean. When that happens we have to 
face the possibility of repercussions in Africa which are as obvious as 
they may be disastrous.”’ 

Renewal of term of office of High Commissioner in London. (See 
Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

Aug. 14.—Dr. Carmona, President of Portugal, arrived in Pretoria 
from Mozambique, on an official visit. 

Aug. 19.—The renewal was announced of the German Trade and 
Payments Agreement for one year from September 1. Purchases were 
fixed at £6,355,000. 

Aug. 20.—It was learnt that a Portuguese military mission headed 
by General Lourenco, would remain in South Africa after President 
Carmona’s departure on the following day, to study the country’s military 
organization. 

Aug. 21.—General Hertzog wrote to the Capetown City Council, 
remonstrating with their rejection of German tenders in favour of British, 
in the previous June, in spite of the fact that the former were lower. 
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The letter recalled the Government’s efforts to increase trade with 
Germany under the payments agreement, and stated that the Council 
must not use its rights as a weapon for expressing resentment at the 
national policies of a foreign Government. 


Spain 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Aug. 8.—It was learnt that a year’s supply of cotton for the spinning 
industry had been assured by the negotiation for a purchase of 250,000 
bales in America, and 160,000 in Egypt. 

Fortifications near Gibraltar. (See Gibraltar.) 

Aug. 9.—A decree was published creating a Supreme Council of 
Defence, composed of Genera! Franco and the Ministers for the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force; and providing for the establishment of twelve 
Ministries :—for Foreign Affairs, Interior, Army, Navy, Air, Justice, 
Finance, Industry and Commerce, Agriculture, Education, Public Works, 
and Labour. 

The decree gave General Franco, as Chief of the State, power to 
dictate laws or decrees in case of emergency without consulting the 
Cabinet. 

It also abolished the post of Vice-President of the National Council— 
hitherto held by General Jordana; its dependent secretariat would 
henceforth work under General Franco, except for the directorship of 
Spanish Morocco and the colonies, which would come under the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. 

General Franco appointed Senor Serrafio Sufer (Minister of the 
Interior) as president of the Falange Council, and General Grande and 
Sefior Gamero as Secretary-General and Vice-Secretary-General, res- 
pectively, of the Party. 

General Saliquet, commander of the Southern Army, inspected the 
fortifications on the neutral ground near Gibraltar. 

Aug. 10.—The formation was announced of a new Cabinet, with 
General Franco as Prime Minister and Colonel Beigbeder, Senor Serrano 
Sufier, and General Yagiie as Ministers for Foreign Affairs, Interior, and 
Air, respectively. General Jordana was not included in the Government. 

Aug. 12.—In a Ministerial declaration published after the new 
Cabinet had been sworn in, the Government announced as their objectives 
the building up of moral unity, and the recuperation and development 
of the nation’s economy. 

To this end a period of austere sacrifices must be imposed— 
“ sacrifices which the persistence of treacherous attacks, in which the 
enemy is exhausting a sterile offensive, would render more severe.” 
On the other hand, it was stated, increasing prosperity might be expected 
from an economy “organized on more just foundations,” in which 
Spaniards, in constant submission to the supreme requirements of the 
national interest, would be able to develop their creative initiative. 

Aug. 16.—Some 60 members of the Central Council of the Communist 
Party were arrested in Madrid. 

Aug. 17.—A number of high appointments were made by decree, 
including those of General Asensio as High Commissioner in Spanish 
Morocco, General Barron as Under-Secretary for Air, and Lt.-Gen. 
Saliquet as Commander of the military region of Madrid. Major-General 
Kindelan was placed in command of the Balearic Islands. 
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Aug. 18.—A decree was promulgated reviving the post of Military 
Governor of the Gibraltar zone, in “‘ the national interests.”” (The post 
was suppressed by the Republican Government in 1931.) 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Aug. 8.—Relations with France. (See France. External Affairs.) 

Aug. 10.—Negotiations with Chilean Government re refugees in 
Embassy in Madrid. (See Chile.) 

Aug. 13.—Appointment of new Italian Ambassador. (See /taly. 
External Affatrs.) 

Aug. 14.—Arrest of British subject in Algeciras. (See Gibraltar.) 

Aug. 15.—A cargo of gold and of art treasures arrived at Bilbao from 
France, in accordance with the Bérard-Jordana agreement. 

Republican refugees in Gibraltar. (See Gtbraltar.) 

Aug. 16.—Argentine Government’s representations re Republican 
refugees in Chilean Embassy. (See Argentine.) 

Aug. 17.—General Queipo de Llano sailed for Rome at the head of a 
military mission. 


Sweden 

Aug. 13.—At an inter-Nordic peace gathering at Eda, on the 
Norwegian-Swedish frontier, M. Sandler declared that the maintenance 
of peace between the neighbouring Scandinavian countries in the case 
of a world conflict was “‘ a categorical imperative.”’ 

The Danish Minister of the Interior expressed the view that northern 
co-operation would suffer shipwreck if it were based on the idea that 
the countries must decide positively in advance what would be their 
attitude in the face of any eventuality, however terrible. 


Switzerland 

Aug. 9.—In opening a conference, in Geneva, of Mizrachi (the 
orthodox religious wing of the Zionist organization), Rabbi Berlin of 
Jerusalem said, ‘‘ Mizrachi proclaims in unity with the whole Zionist 
movement its opposition to the policy of the British Government ”’ ; 
the fact that there had been illegal immigration into Palestine was, 
he said, no justification for their refusal to allow legal immigration. 

Calling for greater investments in Palestine, Rabbi Berlin predicted 
that ‘“‘ When we will be strong enough in men and capital . . . a 
way to peace with the Arabs will be found. If it had not been for 
mediation peace would have been established very long ago... .” 

Aug. 15.—The Federal Council adopted a decree designed to ensure 


adequate supplies of primary foodstuffs in time of war or economic 
blockade. 


Aug. 16.—In opening the 21st Zionist Congress at Geneva, Dr. 
Weizmann paid a tribute to Great Britain’s contribution to the solution 
of the refugee problem, but complained that the schemes submitted by 
the Zionists for settling 100,000 people within a relatively short time in 
Palestine were made impossible by the very Government whose special 
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duty it was under the Mandate to facilitate the immigration of Jews, 
irrespective of the present emergency. 

He protested against the promulgated decrees curtailing essential 
Jewish rights before the whole issue, which was of an international 
character, was brought before the appropriate tribunal ; but condemned 
all forms of violence by irresponsible individuals or groups. The Jews, 
he said, had to defend their lives, their rights, their work, with all the 
strength at their disposal, but it had to be a clean fight. 

Aug. 17.—In his political report to the Zionist Congress Dr. Weizmann 
said that at the London Conference the British Government had made 
concessions to the forces allied to those Powers which were aiming at 
the destruction of the British Empire, and had tried to induce the Jewish 
Agency to make fundamental concessions which would have meant the 
undermining of their rights in Palestine. 

They were determined, he declared, to carry on with the work in 
Palestine in spite of the British White Paper, which he felt confident that 
the mass of public opinion would eventually nullify. He further 
condemned the methods of certain Jews, which he said were calculated 
to lead to civil war in Palestine. 

Aug. 18.—Mr. David Ben-Gurion, chairman of the Zionist Executive 
in Jerusalem, in addressing the Congress, emphasized that their breach 
with Great Britain was only in respect of Palestine; in the general 
international situation, he said, they stood firmly behind Great Britain. 

Some 6,000 German propaganda leaflets on the Danzig question, 
posted in Switzerland and addressed to persons in France, were stated 
to have been confiscated by the Swiss Post Office as illegal. 


Syria 
Aug. 9.—The police seized a car near Tyre on its way to Palestine 
containing bombs and explosives. 


Tanganyika 

Aug. 9.—Native labour disturbances broke out at the port of 
Tanga, in which one European and two police constables were injured 
and two platoons of the King’s African Rifles were ordered out to 
restore order. 

Aug. 10.—One native rioter was shot dead and one wounded when 
special constables and police were obliged to fire on the mob. Police 
reinforcements were sent from Dar-es-Salaam, and a company of the 
King’s African Rifles from Moshi. The situation was later reported 
to be quiet. 

Aug. 13.—In accordance with the policy of strengthening the 
defences, the H.Q. Staff and two companies of the znd Battalion, the 
King’s African Rifles arrived from Nyasaland. 

Aug. 22.—Government enquiry into causes of native lavour unrest. 
(See Kenya.) 


Transjordan 


Aug. 7.—The Frontier Force seized a store of arms and ammunitions 
at the village of Arrabya. 
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Aug. 13.—A detachment of the Arab Legion discovered a bandit 
headquarters between El Mekheibi and the Jordan, and captured a 
minor gang-leader, Fayyed Abdul Kader, with a large land-mine and 
some dynamite. 


Turkey 


Aug. 11.—King Carol of Rumania, returning from a cruise in the 
Aegean, visited Istanbul, where he discussed with President Inénii the 
co-ordination of Rumanian and Turkish plans to meet aggression. The 
Rumanian Ambassador and the Foreign Minister were present at the 
conversations. 

Aug. 15.—Military manceuvres started in Thrace. 

Aug. 16.—The sale of British newspapers and books ceased, in 
accordance with a decision of the Federation of Wholesale News Agencies, 
because of the delay in transferring moneys deposited in the Anglo- 
Turkish clearing account. 


Uruguay 


Aug. 10.—President’s visit to Argentine. (See Argentine.) 


U.S.A. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Aug. 8.—Referring to the defeat of his neutrality programme in 
Congress at a Press conference in New York, the President accused the 
Republicans and Conservative Democrats of tying his hands in his effort 
to prevent war, and predicted that the defeat of his loan and housing 
schemes would lead American business to a precipice over which it would 
plunge in the spring. 

Aug. 10.—During a visit to Cristobal, in the Panama Canal Zone, 
the Secretary for War announced that work would start immediately 
on the construction of a third set of locks for the Canal and of a new 
military highway to Rio Hato, in the Republic of Panama, and on the 
expansion of the Canal Zone defences. 

Aug. 11.—The President stated at a press conference that if an 
actual war crisis should develop either in the Far East or in Europe 
he would at once summon Congress into special session. 

Aug. 16.—The Committee investigating ‘‘ un-American ’ 
opened its public hearings in Washington. 


activities 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Aug. 8.—Mr. Henry F. Grady, when taking the oath as a new 
Assistant Secretary of State, declared that there was little or no possibility 
of the U.S.A. reaching an economic truce with the totalitarian States, 
with whom they had no common meeting ground. 

The Standard Oil Company of California announced that it had 
acquired from the King of Saudi Arabia an additional oil concession 
covering 890,041 square miles. King Ibn Saud was to receive $1,156,400 
(about £230,000) immediately, in addition to $165,200 (about £33,000) 
annually while prospecting was going on, and royalties when oil pro- 
duction began. 
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Aug. 9.—Démarche of American Chargé d’Affaires in Tokyo. (See 
Special Note.) 

Aug. 10.—Expulsion of American journalist from Italy. (See 
Italy. External Affairs.) 

Aug. 11.—Representatives of the companies concerned in the 
seizure of foreign-owned oil properties in Mexico issued a statement that, 
at a conference held in New York on the previous day, a letter had been 
drafted reporting the present situation to the State Department in 
Washington. They still held to the principle of long term contracts 
for the operation by the respective companies of the properties taken, 
free from restrictions and claims not embodied therein ; and it had been 
frequently made plain to the Mexican Government that without ad- 
herence to this principle further negotiations would be useless. 

Aug. 12.—In a statement to the Press at Chicago, in the course o! 
a tour in search of financial support, the I.R.A. leader, Mr. Sean Russe|!, 
said the object of the campaign in England (in which 500-1,000 people 
were engaged) was to hamper public services but not to take lives. It 
had begun when no reply was received to a final appeal to the British 
Government made in January, giving Lord Halifax four days in which 
to disclose whether the Army would be withdrawn from Northern Ireland. 

The Mexican Ambassador stated that the oil companies concerned 
in the oil dispute were recalcitrant to a degree which relieved his Govern 
ment of further obligation to consider their proposals. 

Aug. 14.—-In interviews with the Mexican Ambassador and with 
Counsel for the oil companies, Mr. Sumner Welles was understood to 
have insisted that prompt and adequate compensation must be paid for 
the expropriated properties, while reminding the oil companies that 
their demands must be reasonable. 

In a statement to the Press the Acting Secretary of State said the 
controversy might seriously threaten the U.S.A.’s relations with Mexico 
unless it were settled promptly, and disclosed that the State Department's 
proposal that the oil properties should be operated temporarily by a 
special board had been summarily rejected by both parties to the dispute. 

Aug. 16.—Protest of Consul-General re Tientsin incident. (See 
Sino-Japanese War. Foreign Interests.) 

Aug. 21.—Mr. Sumner Welles indicated that the Tientsin incident, 
in which a Japanese soldier had slapped an American woman, might be 
considered closed. Japanese regrets had been conveyed from Tientsin, 
Peking, and Tokyo; the offending sentry had been disciplined ; and 
troops in that area had been instructed to adopt a courteous attitude to 
all Americans, ‘‘ so far as they adopt a similarly courteous attitude.” 


U.S.S.R. 

Aug. 10.—The French and British military missions arrived 1 
Leningrad. 

Aug. 12..-An agreement was signed in Moscow providing that the 
Japanese-owned North Sakhalin Petroleum Company should increase 
the wage of its Soviet workers by 15 per cent. Simultaneously the 
Government gave permission to the company to import 480 Japanese 
workers. 

The staff talks between the British, French, and Soviet military 
missions began. 
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Aug. 13.—Japanese official statement re labour contracts in Sakhalin. 
(See Japan.) 

A reception was held in Moscow in honour of an Estonian delegation 
headed by the Minister of Agriculture, which had come to visit the 
Agricultural Exhibition. 

Aug. 15.—The six milliard rouble loan for thé second year of the 
third Five-Year Plan for industry and defence issued on August 2, was 
stated to have been over-subscribed by over one milliard roubles. 

Aug. 19.—The official Tass Agency issued a dementi of Polish press 
reports that differences had arisen between the British and French 
military mission and the Soviet authorities following an alleged demand 
by the Soviet for British and French aid in the event of a war in the 
Far East. Tass stated that “ the differences concern an entirely different 
question and have no relation to the problem of the Far East.” 

Aug. 20.—German Trade Agreement. (See Germany. External 
Affairs.) 

- Aug. 21.—The staff talks between the British, French, and Soviet 
military delegations were resumed after a break of three days. 

The Finnish Minister of Agriculture, accompanied by a Deputy of the 
Finnish Parliament, arrived in Moscow to visit the agricultural exhibition. 

Egyptian Government’s decision to recognize the U.S.S.R. (See 
Egypt.) 

err von Ribbentrop’s announcement of Russo-German Non- 
Aggression Pact. (See Germany. External Affairs.) 

Aug. 22.—The official Tass Agency issued an announcement confirm- 
ing that Herr von Ribbentrop would arrive in Moscow in a few days for 
the conclusion of a non-aggression pact with the U.S.S.R. 

It stated that “‘ after the conclusion of the Soviet-German trade and 
credit agreement there arose the problem of improving political relations 
between Germany and the U.S.S.R.” A subsequent exchange of views 
had established that ‘‘ both parties desire to relieve the tension in their 
political relations, eliminating the war menace, and conclude a non- 
aggression pact.” 


Vatican City 

Aug. 14.—Colonel Beck’s talk with Papal Nuncio in Warsaw. (See 
Poland.) 

Aug. 16.—The Polish Ambassador to the Holy See had a long 
conversation with the Papal Secretary of State. No communiqué was 
issued. 

Aug. 19.—In an appeal for the preservation of peace, the Pope said 
he had done everything in his power to remove the danger of war, and had 
imposed upon himself a prudent reserve, “so that our efforts on behalf 
of peace would not, by anyone, be rendered more diffcult or impossible 

He still hoped that the rulers of the people would, at the decisive 
hour, avoid assuming the indescribable responsibility of an appeal to force. 


Yugoslavia 

Aug. 11.—M. Tsvetkovitch’s visit to Trieste. (See Italy. External 
Affairs.) 

Aug. 13.—The Press reproduced a statement made by the Prime 
Minister to Italian journalists during his visit to Trieste, in which he said 
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that he proposed to start Dopolavoro institutions on the Italian model 
in Yugoslavia. 

Aug. 15.—As the result of a labour dispute, the British-owned 
Trepca mine closed for an indefinite period by order of its London board 
of directors. 

Aug. 18.—After reporting to the Regent at Bled, on conversations 
he had had with the Croat leader, Dr. Matchek, the Premier said, in an 
interview with a British press correspondent, that he believed they had 
found a basis for agreement such as would be undoubtedly acceptable 
not only to the Croats and Serbs, but also to the Regency. 
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